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Work For All 
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That “a little learning is a dangerous thing” is particularly 
true of those who have learned, or more often only suppose they 
have learned, a very little about Socialism. 

Whether derived from a partial and hasty reading of a recog- 
nized authority or, as is still oftener the case, a chance perusal of 
the fantastic production of some “dear good soul” who is trying to 
mix Socialism with some other “ism,” this little learning induces 
many people to jump at conclusions and bitterly denounce what 
they would in most instances heartily approve—if they had dug 
deeper, and in the right place. 

Such persons resemble the foreign celebrity who favors the 
reporters wth his “impressions” of America—before his steamer 
reaches her dock. 

They are even more unjust, because such vague impressions 
as the visitor receives while approaching our shores are at least 
caused by the “real thing’’-—whereas most of the ideas of Socialism 
which our precipitate critics are so prone to air proceed from a very 
brief and superficial inspection of a mirage—which they mistake 
for the outlines of Socialism. 

Socialists endorse the principle of co-operation, pointing to the 
trusts as proof of its practicability and efficiency, and at the same 
time promise work for all under Socialism. 

The hasty critic exults, and says that as the first result of co- 
operation between private owners of industrial plants is a reduction 
of the working force, it necessarily follows that the complete con- 
solidation contemplated by Socialists would leave ‘still more work- 
ers out of employment. 

Plausible as this sounds, and true as it would be under existing 
conditions, this result would not follow ‘the adoption of the pro- 
gram of Socialists, but, as it is a point over which many intelligent 
people stumble, it calls for a clear explanation and careful reading 
of the same. 

No one doubts the wonderful result which follows the feeding 
of a roll of blank paper to a modern printing press, such as is used 
in the great newspaper offices—yet few can understand how it is 
all done from a cursory glance or clumsy description. 

Perhaps a few words about the well-known fondness of So- 
cialists for division will pave the way for an understanding of the 
mystery surrounding the solution of the problem—how to do away 
with useless work and still provide work for all. 

Of course, Socialists want to “divide,” that is admitted, but 
some very peculiar and erroneous ideas prevail as to what they want 
_to divide—and how. 

The honest, but misinformed, critic—as well as the literary 
Hessian, who fights the people’s interests because he is paid for do- 
| ing so by private interests—generally asserts very confidently that 
3 Socialists want to divide existing wealth (capital), and that they 
want to divide it equally, without regard to merit. 

This assertion is entirely wrong, both as to dividend and 
| divisor. 

Socialists want to divide work—all of it. 

_ They want to divide it among those willing to work—all of 
them. ; 
They also want to divide the product of this work, all of it 
that coes not comprise additions to the public property. 
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They want to divide this product in such a way that each 
worker shall receive his entire product, or, in practice, its full ex- 
change value in the product of others. 

They do not want to divide capital—land, machinery, and 
other means for production and distribution—but instead they do 
want to concentrate it—all of it—into one solid estate, the title to 
which shall stand in the name of the entire people forever, just’ as 
does the title to all existing public property—government buildings 
of all kinds, schools, war-ships, bridges and the like. 

Since the total amount of work is to be divided among all will- 
ing to work, it is obvious that no matter how much, of what is done 
now, may be done away with, there must still be some left—and 
that much would be divided among all workers, as stated. 

But, asks our critic, if the work be divided among a larger 
number than are now engaged doing it, will not the remuneration, 
as well as the amount of work of each, be reduced? 

This would unquestionably be the result today, but it would 
not be true under Socialism owing to two factors which would then 
enter into the problem—one an entirely new factor and another 
which is only partially operative today. 

These factors would produce a result directly opposite to that 
prophesied by our critical friend—they would still further reduce 
the work of each individual and at the same time increase his re- 
muneration. 

If this sounds like insanity do not stop reading—you may find 
still stronger evidence further on—which will make the demolition 
of the entire fabric so much easier. 

No one doubts the ability of a private enterprise to increase its 
profits many fold through the adoption of some new machine, or 
the economies resulting from consolidation with other concerns— 
yet almost every one stands aghast at the idea of a public enter- 
prise, even as gigantic as Socialists propose, doing the same thing— 
but why not? The elements referred to are, the fact that work- 
ers would receive their entire product, and the fact that such prod- 
uct would be larger. For the worker to receive his entire product 
today it would be necessary to add, to what he’ does receive, the net 
profit now retained by the employer, together with such part of 
his nominal wage as is now deducted (either in taxes or charity) 
to support those able and willing to support themselves—but denied 
the opportunity. 

Given the problem, how can seventy million people best supply 
their own wants, what would be thought of a proposed system which 
started off ‘by deliberately declaring that several million of those 
“fit for duty” should do nothing—in fact, declaring that there was 
nothing for them to do—and then going on to calculate how much 
longer the rest would thereby be obliged to work, in order to supply 
the needs of these idlers in addition to their own? 

Competition does that—Socialism would not. 

To remedy an evil, remove the cause. 

Not to own all that one produces is an evil; the fact that the 
portion not so owned is absorbed by employers and those denied 
employment is the cause—Socialism would remove it by abolishing 
the functions of employers and utilizing both those who now act 
in that capacity and those who are denied employment. 

The accomplishment of this alone—insuring the worker his 
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entire product—would not only furnish employment for all, and at 
higher “wages,” but would in itself result in a greatly increased total 
production, without reference to the second element. 

This would come from the realization that the so-called “laws,” 
said by political economists to “govern” supply and demand, were 
no longer operative, at least in the way they are now said to be. 

This is jarring to the old school economist—but let him con- 
tinue to the end, and then either point out the fallacies—or “come 
out” for Socialism like a man! 

Supply is said to be limited by demand, therefore if we can in- 
crease the demand we shall also increase the supply—amount of pro- 
duction. 

What is demand ? 


Political economists say, or mean, that it is not merely ‘the de- 
sire for something, but the desire coupled with the ability to pay. 

When the worker only receives a portion of his product, and the 
same is true of other workers, it is clear that neither he nor they 
can buy all of it back; consequently the demand is limited to such 
part as they can buy, and what remains is said to be an “overpro- 
duction,” which if not sold to a “new market” or consumed bv the 
employers and the unemployed, accumulates, and finally causes 
“hard times’—that is to say, empty stomachs and naked bodies. 
caused by the production of too much food and clothing! 

Now, when the worker receives his entire product he zl be 
able to buy back all of it—which sounds queer, but means that he 
will be able to retain all of it, or buy the equivalent in the product 
of others. 


Perhaps this point will be clearer if stated in another way. 

Instead of things being produced, as they are now, for sale, in 
order to realize a “‘profit,”’ they would be produced under Socialism 
solely for exchange, at cost, and consequently what would corre- 
spond to present “wages” would be the “exchange value,” less actual 
wear and tear of machinery. 

A concrete example will make this still plainer. 

Suppose that there are just ten million workers, that thev each 
“earn” the same amount, and that they are “paid” in dollars. These 
suppositions are merely to simplify matters in this example, and not 
because they are at all probable. 

Now suppose that the exchange value of a day’s product, as 
agreed upon by the workers, including additions to the plant and 
repairs, should be $110,000,000. 

This would be $11.00 each, but as repairs and additions to 
plant belong to all, and are not to be “divided,” they must be paid 
for by all, which we do by deducting their cost—leaving $100,000,- 
000, or $10.00 each to be paid in “wages,” supposing betterments 
to have amounted to $10,000,0000. 

As the $10,000,000 worth of improvements are not to be ex- 
changed, there remains just $100,000,000 worth of commodities for 
“sale’—and the ten million workers have precisely that sum in 
their pockets. 

That they can back up a “demand” for this entire consumable 
product with the “ability to pav” is self-evident, and it is equallv 
clear that if they want more good things, and are willing to work 
double time the next day, they can have twice as much, and that 
both supply and demand will as exactly balance each other, and that 
this may be continued forever, without producng either panics, de- 
pression, or overproduction. 

Thus demand and supply would be in harmony, and the only 
limit to both would be the extent of the desire and the ability to 
produce. Under such conditions it would obviously be to every 
one’s interest to increase the facilities for production, and good 
policy to offer every encouragement to inventors. 

So far it has only been shown how all of the workers could 
get all of their product, but neither how each could get his proper 
portion or how the relative quantities of different commodities to 
be produced could be determined. 

Both of these desirable results could be reached by one and 
the same means, namely the proper adjustment of the exchange 
value of different commodities or forms of service. 

This would, of course, be done by the workers themselves, and 
very much as an auction is conducted today. 

Suppose that a start was made by roughly approximating the 
relative value of all kinds of articles and forms of service, and that 
the result was a very marked disposition to engage in some few 
avocations. This would rightly be taken as the best possible proof 
that the exchange value of such products or services was too high; 
and a prompt demand for a reduction would result in its being made, 


and a stop put to the threatened ‘‘overproduction” in those direc- 
tions. The opposite course would correct a lack of volunteers and 
consequent danger of shortage in another direction. 

This almost automatic regulator, or governor, would thus at 
the same time insure equity in “wages” and the production of just 
as much of every commodity as the people wanted—and no more. 

As no one would be forced to do anything, the exchange value 
of especially disagreeable or dangerous services would have to be 
raised until some one volunteered, and no one could justly com- 
plain, no matter how high it became necessary to raise it, as he 
would be free to accept the position as soon as the bidding reached 
the point where he considered the place desirable. 

This is why there need be no fear that people would not be 
found to “do the disagreeable work” which bothers critics so much. 

Socialism therefore promises work for all, as much of it as one 
cares to do, at such occupation as one prefers, and at such remunera- 
tion as the people, by their free choice of avocations, accept as equit- 
able. Instead of destroying true individuality, self-respect and inde- 


_pendence—as private control of the means for getting a living does 


today—Socialism would permit individuality to assert itself in choice 
of occupation, self-respect to be preserved through access to the 
tools of production as a right, instead of a privilege, and indepen- 
dence to 'be maintained owing to the utter absence of coercion regard- 
ing the extent to which such right might be exercised. 

Some critics picture Socialism as a despotic tyranny, arbi- 
trarily driving frail, high-strung brain-workers into the occupa- 
tions only suitable for the most rugged giants, while dooming a 
Hercules, who glories in the exercise of his strength, to a mental 
task for which he has neither ability nor desire. 

Others (and sometimes the same one, in another sentence) de- 
scribe Socialism as a combined poorhouse and orphan asylum, pre- 
sided over by a sort of Dick Turpin, who robs the rich in order 
to establish a gigantic “free lunch” counter for the poor, and who, 
with a mixture of both paternalism and maternalism, would spank 
the naughty ones and spoil those who were born tired by saying 
to them “Don’t cry, my dear; if you don’t want to hew wood and 
draw water I will make your brother do it; here’s a nice big red 
apple for you.” 

Instead of being either of these equally obnoxious things—or, 
as some represent it, both—Socialism would be more like fraternal- 
ism, in which one brother would say to another, “Since our parents 
are dead and we are now grown men, neither subject to paternal 
nor maternal authority, nor looking for aid from such source, let 
us mutually agree with our brothers and sisters as to what kind, 
and how much of the work each shall do.” 

Regarding the position of those unable, through disability, to 
do their share, what better example, even under our present wretched 
system, do we need for inspiration than our pension list? 

It is abused, doubtless, but that is because the people themselves 
do not directly manage it, as they would all public affairs in a true 
Democracy, but taking the case of a soldier actually disabled in war, 
would a majority of the voters ever refuse to pay his pension? 

Of course not, and yet he may have been disabled in a war to 
which a large portion of the people were opposed. 

How much less objection would there be, then, to provision 
being made for those disabled in the only war which we should ever 
wage under Socialism—the war against cold and hunger? 

Therefore, as this mutual agreement as to work would insure 
the proper co-operation of all who were able to work, by denying 
them a place at the table if they refused, it is safe to say that those 
so utterly helpless as to be incapable of performing even the lightest 
tasks, would take their place at the bounteous board which Social- 
ism would insure, not as beggars, not as strange, even though wel- 
come, guests, but simply because they were members of the family. 
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No Master 


Saith man to man. We’ve heard and known 
\That we no master need 
To live upon this earth, our own, 
In fair and manly deed, 
The grief of slaves long passed away 
For us hath forged the chain, 
Till now each worker’s patient day 
Builds up the House of Pain. 


And we, shall we, too, crouch and quail 
Ashamed, afraid of strife, 

And, lest our lives untimely fail, 
Embrace the Death in Life? 

Aap cry aloud, and have no fear: 
We few against the world: ~ 

Awake, arise! the hope we bear 
Against the curse is hurled! 


It grows, it grows—are we the same, 
he feeble band, the few? 

Or what are these with eyes aflame, 

And hands to deal and do? 
This is the host that bears the word, 

No MAsTER. HIGH OR Low, 
A lightning flame, a shearing sword, 

A storm to overthrow. 

~-William Morris. 
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The Nineteenth Century 


This century received from its prede- 
cessors the horse; we bequeath the bi- 
cycle, the locomotive and the motor car. 

We received the goosequill and be- 
queath the typewriter. 

We received the scythe and bequeath 
the mowing machine. : 

We received the hand printing press; 
we bequeath the cylinder press. 

We received the painted canvas; we 
bequeath lithography, photography, and 
color photography. 

We received the hand loom; we be- 
queath the cotton and woolen factory. 
| We received gunpowder ; we bequeath 
lyddite. 

We received the tallow dip; we be- 
queath the electric amp. 

We received the galvanic battery; we 
bequeath the dynamo. 

We received the flintlock; we _ be- 
queath Maxims. 

We received the sailing ship; we be- 
queath the steamship. 

We received the beacon signal fire; we 
bequeath the telephone and wireless tel- 
egraphy. 

We received ordinary light; we be- 
queath Roentgen rays.—Answers. 

* OK OK 

In the German empire there are 2918 
public establishments for hot baths—one 
to every 18,000 inhabitants. 

’ * OK OK 

The new 70,000 horsepower station of 
the big street railway monopoly in New 
York is a model labor-saving institution. 
The combine operates 3,000 cars on 217 
miles of track. The coal required to op- 
erate this immense plant is unloaded 
from barges in the East river, weighed 
and delivered into the furnaces by only 


four men. 
Seek ok 


Advancement of Science 


Why has science moved so. slowly 
until very recent times, and then gone 
ahead with such rapid leaps? Is not 
modern science based on fundamental 
facts that have been known for ages? 
This question is asked and answered 
by M. Maurice Levy in his retiring 
address as president of the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris. This address, pub- 
lished in full in the Comtes Rendus of 


the Academy, is abstracted in The En- 


gineering Magazine (March), and from 
this abstract the following paragraphs 
are quoted: 

“Nearly all the fundamental phenom- 
ena of the various branches of science 
have been observed during many cen- 
turies, and only after long lapse of 
time have these principles been devel- 
oped and applied with that system and 
judgment which may truly be called 
scientific 

“Thus for example, the attraction of 
the lodestone for iron and steel was 
known for ages, but it was not until 
the expansion of navigation in the fif- 
teenth century that the compass came 
into use. The philosophers of Alexan- 
dria were familiar with the force im- 
parted by heat to vapor of water, but 
it was not really until the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, after 
the expiration of the patents of Watt, 
that the development of the steam 
engine really began, and not until the 
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formulation of the science of thermody- 
namics in the latter half of the century 
that the improvements were made which 
enabled a horse-power to be obtained 
with one-fourth to one-fifth of the fuel 
consumption formerly necessary. In 
this connection M. Levy calls attention 
to the remarkable prediction of Oliver 
Evans concerning not only the develop- 
ment of the locomotive-engine, but also 
of the automobile ,the latter prediction 
requiring practically the entire century 
for its accomplishment, altho’ all the 
data for its full realization were in ex- 
istence in Evans’s own time. 

“A number of such examples might 
be given, but the facts are sufficiently 
well known, and hence M. Levy passes 
to the query as to why the systematic 
evolution of science and scientific meth- 
ods have been almost entirely reserved 
to the century just closed. The answer 
he finds in the liberation of thought, 
by which alone it was made possible for 
the phenomena of nature to be studied 
intelligently, without the trammels of 
preconceived and erroneous notions.” 

In the work of preparing the world for 
the application, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of scientific methods to the study 
of observed facts, the position of so- 
called pure science, M. Levy reminds 
us, must not be overlooked. What in 
one age appears vain and unpractical 
speculation becomes in a succeeding pe- 
riod a vital factor in material progress. 
Applied mechanics enables us to plan 
the most complex machines, because in 
former ages the shepherds of Chaldea 
and Judea observed the stars, and be- 
cause Apollonius of Perga produced a 
treatise on conic sections, regarded as 
useless by many following generations. 
To quote further: 

“From the untrammeled application of 
scientific thought to observed facts, all 
has been resolved into matter and mo- 
tion. Heat is motion, light is motion, 
as is also electricity; and all special 
theories of peculiar fluids, special forms 
of matter, etc., have been abandoned. 
Whatever may be the revelations of the 
near future, the great doctrines of. the 
nineteenth century will long remain at 
the foundation of all science and of all 
human industry. By their generality, 
by their strength, and by their simplicity, 
they offer the widest and most secure 
base for a structure which may lead 
to developments which, while not to be 
predicted with certainty, may at least 
be indicated in character.” 
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There are today 45,000 fashionable lap 
dogs in the city of Paris. They have 
almost as much attention after they are 
dead as during their comfortable lives. 
The dog’s owner pays ten francs a year 
to the city during his life. If it becomes 
sick it is taken to a special clinic for the 
treatment. and housing of dogs in poor 


health. This is preferable to being a 
pauper. 
Sein SE 
The cheapest postal service in the 


world is that of Japan, where for two 
seu—about one and two-fifths cents— 
letters are conveyed all over the empire. 
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Comrade Wilshire :— 

Find enclosed 25 cents for a roll of your issue of 
June roth (No. 26.) I received the posters and put 
them up in the windows of the most prominent stores 
in the city. They made a sensation and crowds fre- 
quently gathered in front to read them while I was 
posting them. T took occasion to explain the facts 
of the matter and they were very much surprised, 
and there can be no doubt that it set many a man to 
thinking when nothing’else would. Nothing in my 
judgement that you could have done would so forcibly 
call the attention of the people to the claims of So- 
cialism as your challenge to Bryan. It gives them a 
realizing sense that Socialism is no iridescent dream 
as they have been led to believe, but that it is based 
on the hardest kind of facts, and is worthy of their 
attention and study, 

I also received the five postals you sent. I have 
disposed of three of them and will remit when I sell 
the other two. Tt might he well for you to send me 
five or ten more so that T will have them in stock 
to meet all emergencies and I will remit as fast as 
sold. 

Well, well! Bryan did run away from you as you 
suggested he would. T see he was at Buffalo on the 
22d, so he must have left Lincoln on the 2oth or 21st. 
You really beat Comrade Morgan as a bogie man, 
and you will have to get the Lockwoods to put the 
last stampede of Bryan in caricature. By the way, 
T want to say that in my judgment those two carica- 
tures of “Bryan’s Brain in Motion,” and Bryan flee- 
ing from the Knight Errant of Socialism, are among 
the finest thines of the kind ever produced. Nast in 
his nalmiest days never approached them. 

Nothing could have heen more apropos. They 
needed no explanation to any one who had read your 
challenge to Mr. B. As works of art they are espe- 
cially fine. 

But of all the notable things you have done yet 
1 think the way you did up Tom Johnson takes the 
bakery. Tt is clear he was caught napping, and the 
hole he crawled out of was the smallest that any 
man of over 200 pounds avoirdupois ever squeezed 
through. Single taxers are like all the rest of the 
“reformers.” Their game is to elaborate some 
scheme that will appear all right and for the benefit 
of the people, but all the same, will preserve the 
present thieving scheme of capitalism. When called 
to time thev dodge, and squirm, and evade, and run 
like a lot of insects suddenly uncovered to the light 
of day from under a stone or a rotten hoard where 
thev most do congregate. Their antics remind one 
of the contortions of a lot of pismires on a hot stove. 
Tt is great fun for the Socialists, but death to the 
“reformer” frogs, 

1 will watch with interest for your account of your 
experiences at Lincoln and Detroit. 

Fraternally, W. C. GREEN. 
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San Diego Cal., July 4. 
Editor CHALLENGE, 623 Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: A late number of your paper was 
handed me to read. An article therein. on “Chris- 
tian Socialists,” leads me to write you a few thoughts 
thereon and ask you to give them room in your col- 
mns so as to thus reach the writer of the article. In 
this article the writer says: 

“The Christian Socialist believes that both Chris- 
tianitv and Socialism are perfected by each other. 
Socialism fulfills Christianity. Christianity inspires 
Socialism. Conflict between these two is either ig- 
norant or it is wicked from whatever party it pro- 
ceeds.” 

Socialism aims ostensibly to abolish poverty, while 
Christ says the poor ye shall always have with you. 
but other portions of the Bible are still stronger, for 
in one place it speaks of God. being the author or 
maker of the poor and the rich. Socialists say the 
comnetitive system makes the rich—and there is a 
declaration said to have emanated from God him- 
self. “that the poor shall never cease out of the 
land.” 

How can Socialism and Christianity perfect each 
other when here is a direct antagonism? Here is 
a “conflict between” these two, Socialism and Chris- 
tianity. Ts God or the Bible “wicked,” or simply 
“ionorant?” gauged by the article published in your 
paner. 

I drop these few thoughts very briefly as I do not 
wish to take up too much of your valuable space. 

I am neither a Christian or a Socialist; the first 
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I have no use for; the second, while a pleasing 
theory, it is a theory only, impracticable in that men 
can not be made good or reformed by the ballot. The 
reform must come by and through the individual. 

There is another factor working against the wage- 
worker and ignored by Socialists, and that is that 
these agitators of Socialism and what it is going to 
do for the world, are bringing beings into the world 
whom they must soon support in idleness or compete 
with in the struggle for their daily bread, saying 
nothing of the evils engendered by enforced ma- 
ternity, destroying the self-ownership of women, as 
a writer of note on one of the most vital questions 
of the day says: 

“R. G. Ingersoll in the last and greatest speech of 
his life, struck the keynote of reform when he said 
that the freedom and self-ownership of mothers is 
the solution of the whole matter.” 

Quoting still from the writer referred to: 

“Tn answer to this last statement we are told that 
women cannot be free and self-owning under our 
present economic system. We reply that woman has 
now the power of veto, if she only had the desire, the 
intelligence and the self-respect to exercise that 
power. But very unfortunately for the race of man- 
kind the vast majority of women are such besotted 
slaves to ‘respectability, to religion and to law that 
they dare not call their bodies their own, whatever 
they may say of their souls. If women had the cour- 
age, the intelligence and the desire to be self-owning, 
and would say: ‘No more children till you reform 
the economic system, our present economic system 
could not live a year, And this is the true and the 
only way: First the desire, then the courage, then 
the intelligent understanding of cause and effect, fol- 
lowed by the practical application.” 

Yours for the “Emancipation of Women from Sex 
Slavery,” and the abolition of religion. 

ArtHur C. Everett. 
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Centerville, Ia., July rst, roor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade and Fellow Worker: I read THE 
CHALLENGE and am well pleased with it. Wish you 
great speed toward the goal. I want to do all I can 
which will not be much. I see your offer, 25 cents 
for 100 CHALLENGES. I want 100 (25c find enclosed) 
and get them here if possible by the 4th; but if you 
can’t, send them as soon. as possible anyhow. I want 
35 of your posters. Send immediately. 

I, with another Socialist worker, am employed by 
several firms to make a tour of this section of the 
country, and out of my great desire to do something 
for the cause of humanity, I thought of making this 
suggestion: We have the very finest stereopticon 
dissolving views advertising outfit there is to be had 
any where, with hydro-oxygen lime light, a multi- 
tude of high grade entertaining pictures, besides our 
ads., and we make more of them as the occasions 
demand. While thus engaged I thought it might be 
of service to you to carefully collect a list of names 
as prospective subscribers and send same to you for 
free sample copies of the CHALLENGE. This much I 
thought to do for the good of the cause; then if you 
wanted to send me hereafter 100 or so copies free 
each week for free distribution as I go, I would do 
this carefully free. And anything we can do in the 
way of ads. would be done very reasonably. In fact, 
T’ want to be as serviceable as possible. We have a 
screen containing 324 square feet and can make our 
own illustrated ads. in fine style that size. Or should 
vou choose to furnish your own prepared slides. In 
fact, we want you to know that we are at your ser- 
vice in that we may help you on to the goal of your 
undertaking. Considcr us and use us by any sug- 
gestion. you may see fit to make. Socially yours, 

W. C. Witter. 
* * Ox 


Angus, Minn., June 29, rgot. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire. Editor THe CHALLENGE, 
Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: The ten cards received. I have 
just sold five of them and inclose $1.25. I will sell 
the other five soon and remit. Thanks for your as- 
sisting me to secure these subscribers on the spot as 
I am afraid of delays in such matters. 

You are doing a great work, but you should re- 
member that Mr. Bryan is nerfectly consistent in re- 
fusing to debate with you, for you wish the audience 
to decide as to who is the winner and it is a well- 
known fact that the old party leaders do not con- 
sider the audience as competent to pass judgment, 
no matter how much they may prate about large and 
intelligent audiences. If you will make the same 
proposition, with the exception that Mr. Bryan be 
allowed to decide as to the victory, he will accept. 

The old party politicians don’t want the people to 
have a chance to render a verdict. 

I am astonished every day to learn the way So- 
cialism is taking hold of the people around here as 
well as everywhere else. 

I started up two old Republicans today and will 
have them bagged in a day or two. Fraternally, 

Frep A. Witson. 


P. S—Got sample copies yesterday you will get 
a word from them soon now. 


* OK OK 


Bingham Canyon, Utah, July 3, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir and Comrade: To show my appreciation 
of your paper I forward you a club of 28 subscribers. 
Your paper is destined to accomplish a great work 
for Socialism. THE CHALLENGE is my ideal paper 
for propaganda. 

I wish to say a word to single tax men. Tom L. 
Johnson, who is now the recognized leader of the 
single tax, has been forced to lay down his hand by 
a Socialist. This is very significant as single tax 
men have always contended that they held the best 
hand out, namely, four aces, and that Socialists had 
only a pair of duces. 
down? 

Well does Johnson know that the. single taxer 
hasn’t got the four aces, and if he don’t know it, he 
fears that the Socialist has a royal flush instead of a 
pair of duces. The manner in which you have dis- 
posed of Tom L., Mr. Wilshire, must be a telling 
blow to him and his sham cause. Johnson has al- 
ways been looking for joint debate and now that he 
has what he has been looking for and he must re- 


. spond or admit that he is upholding a defeated 


cause, I think when the truth is learned it will be 
seen that at one time Johnson was an earnest advo- 
cate of the single tax, and that now he is like lots 
more, simply an office seeker and merits not the es- 
teem of mankind. “Speaking of editors decent and 
indecent,” you are my kind of an editor. Keep up 
your present lick and you'll do, and I am sure you 
need have no fears as to your circulation. The So- 
cialist will take care of that part. 
Yours fraternally, 


* OK OK 


Joun F. Oszorn. 


Portersville, Calif., June 25th, rgot. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, New York :— 

Dear Comrade: The undersigned, with others, 
had the pleasure of an introduction to you through 
Mrs. Addie Ballou, after a propaganda meeting of 
the Nationalists at which you spoke in Metropolitan 
Temple, San Francisco, some time in 1890. Previous 
to that time I had been engaged in steamboating, 
freighting with three steamers and barges that would 
carry 10,000 sacks of cereals, from points on the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, to San Fran- 
cisco, doing very well financially until my partners 
and self got into the meshes of the undoers of one’s 
prosperity, the Southern Pacific Railroad people, who 
cannot tolerate competition. From there I drifted 
into farming on some 640 acres of land in Tulare 
county, doing well enough until three consecutive 
dry years obliged me to mortgage, resulting in the 
loss of my land, with the exception of some 32 acres. 
And now I am working myself into the condition of 
“the man with the hoe” to support my wife and 
three little ones, competing with the Chinese in grow- 
ing vegetables and raising chickens. Nowithstand- 
ing my arduous work on the ranch, I have always 
made it a rule to keep posted as to the progress of 
Socialism, and have often written articles, from the 
standpoint of a farmer, for our local papers, the 
Portersville Enterprise, and the Tulare County News 
of Visalia. To my great gratification, these papers, 
Democratic and Populist, have published them, and 
many of their readers have become interested in So- 
cialism, and the vote in Tulare county shows that we 
are the banner county in the State, considering the 
population. Mr. Lumley, one of the proprietors of 
the Enterprise, presents me with an armful of papers 
every week, so that I may keep in touch with things 
in the world. Last night I came across the enclosed 
matter, and it set me thinking with the following re- 
sult: With Comrade Casson, I look upon Social- 
ism as a simple business proposition; the people to 
absorb the trusts, instead of their being absorbed 
by them. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth will require 
more of a business man than a statesman at its head, 
and I verily believe that you have the genius to 
wndertake the management of it, aided by Comrade 
Debs, on account of his ponularity, as vice-president. 
It has occurred to me that if the hint in the Tast para- 
graph of the Bulletin referring to you is to be ma- 
terialized, it can be done by getting to work right 
away. Let the people of the United States know 
through our orators and press that the Socialists are 
anxious for them to get a thorough knowledge of 
the tenets of Socialism so that they may accept their 
wholesome business propositions in 1904. That in 
order to accomplish it they must contribute money 
at the lectures and otherwise, to purchase automo- 
biles, with kinetoscope and phonographic effects, for 
every State, and talent to bring the knowledge to 
every man, woman and child in the nation. Honestly 
inclined Democrats and Republicans will “catch on,” 
and with that part of the labor and. farmer elements, 
sensible enough to understand their best interests, 
will crown the Socialists with victory at the polls. 

Believing in your superior PA oa in these mat- 
ters, I will pause in order to be advised by you, 


Then why does Johnson lay | 
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whether I shall continue to work on the lines pro- 
posed herein. If encouraged, you will find me brim- 
ful of suggestions as to how we may win in 1904. 
Awaiting your advice, I am yours fraternally, 
E. O. WIENER. 
I am pushing THE CHALLENGE with every oppor- 


tunity. Unfortunately I am tied down too much 
on the ranch to do much. E. O. W. 
* * Ox 
OS LC,” 


The Organ of the Social-Democracy. 
London, E. C., June 21, 1901. 
Dear Wilshire :-— 

I am glad to hear that THE CHALLENGE is boom- 
ing. I think you are doing a rattling good work 
with it, and that is the opinion of all the comrades 
on this side who have seen it. Some of ’em think 
we want a “CHALLENGE” on this side; but here there 
is nobody to challenge; aren’t we all Socialists now, 
according to Sir W. V. Harcourt? All the politi- 
cians and statesmen of this land of freedom are 
much too proud to stand on the platform to discuss 
with a mere Socialist, and they don’t need. The peo- 
ple here are much too busy singing “Rule Britannia” 
to bother about debates on Socialism or anything 
else. But our time will come, as the melodramatic 
villian says. 

You ask me to say how real nice you are. Wot 
ho! as the street boy has it, ain’t I always a-doing of 
it? What price that puff in the “Social Democrat” 
of last December of which I am sending you a copy 
in case you have lost yours? You might return the 
compliment, and when you do lift anything from 
“Justice,” you might give us the benefit of a free ad. 
and not simply absquatulate it, without any sort of 
recognition at all. 

I haven’t received the cuts yet, but I suppose they 
are coming along. Besten Grusse, 

H. Quetcu. 
fo ke ok 


1332 W Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., July 4th, 1gor. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

. Dear Brother: Some thinking friend has favored 
me with a copy of THE CHALLENGE, dated May 22, 
toot, I have read it with interest. Agitation and 
education will win in the end. You are much nearer 
victory than I was in 1879, when I started The Na- 
tional View; it filled a place until 1894. My cry 
was “More money and less misery,” and with all 
my efforts the masses got “less money and more 
misery,” and are still getting the same, with the 
efforts of William J. Bryan, W. R. Hearst and your- 
self and a host of able, untiring workers endeavor- 
ing to point out the way that will give justice to all. 
I said to Senators Allen and Kyle some years ago, 
that I expected to live in the flesh to see all national, 
state, county and municipal bonds wiped out, and all 
business done for cash. John D. Rockefeller, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, the Astors, 
Vanderbilts, and Goulds, are having their day. In 
the near future the people, “Uncle Sam” will have his 
day, but many of us have been working too strong on 
material lines. I agree with Brother Sam L. Jones 
that we must educate the great mass of the people on 
spiritual lines, before they will vote for the best 
interest of the whole. So now I am working on the 
line of the “Golden Rule.” We are all filling the 
place assigned to us by the Universal Law. We can- 
not do otherwise if we try. Move onward and up- 
ward, and you will be rewarded for the good work 
you do. Yours in love and truth, 

Lee CRANDALL. 
Globe, Arizona. 
* * * 


Steelville, Mo., July 4, roor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: While I appreciate your noble 
efforts in behalf of us common people—in putting 
on the gloves in our defense, I think it the duty of 
all people of progressive ideas to help push the best 
and most fearless paper in this country, THE CHaAtL- 
LENGE. Long may it live and prosper! The Appeal 
is very good for the new beginner, and I like it. 
Now, Mr. Wilshire, I wish to learn more and more 
about this beautiful system of Socialism. You argue 
that we could not nationalize our railroads as one 
step without also taking in the coal fields and the 
manufactures of rolling stock also. While you know 
that nearly all other progressive governments have 


‘successfully done the same, while many of them buy 


locomotives and other supplies from us. Now, if 
we took over the railroads the mere threat of build- 
ing our own rolling stock and opening our own coal 
mines would cause the private concerns to offer the 
people the lowest price; in fact, all their entire busi- 
ness would be then at the mercy of the people 
through transportation; in other words, the tables 
would be turned in the people’s favor, on transporta- 
tion. 

One more question, please: Socialism proposes to 
give the producer full benefit of all they produce, 
which would raise wages 300 or 400 per cent, I am 
sure, and sell those goods at cost, less clerks’ sal- 
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ary. Then we propose to pension all old or disabled 
persons that need assistance, which would naturally 
require a very large pension fund. Now, where 
would the government get this fund unless we tax 
the consumer direct? : ce 
I am a hard worker for the cause of Socialism. 
I know it will be our only salvation, and | want to 
learn it all. Fraternally yours, 
WILLIAM BRANDLE. 


* OK OK 


37 Cranborne Road, Smithdown Road, 
Liverpool, England, June 12th, 1go1. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal :— 

Dear Comrade: While in town today I came 
across, for the first time, a copy of your paper, [HE 
CHALLENGE, and to put it quite mildly, 1 am delighted 
beyond measure. Its vigorous tone, straightforward 
outspokenness and excellent get-up are such that I 
am desirous of becoming a subscriber, as I think the 
information contained therein—especially in regard 
to the trust question—will prove of inestimable value 
to one who, like myself, is engaged in the active 
propagation of Socialist principles. But I am some- 
what at a loss to know what is the exact amount of 
the yearly subscription, as I find that on the first 
page the price is stated to be 5 cents, while on one of 
the inner pages, you state that it will be sent to Eng- 
lish readers, postpaid, for four shillings. Fifty-two 
weeks’ issues at 5 cents would, | reckon, amount in 
our money to about 10s 10d—not to mention the cost 
of postage—so that unless 4s is one quarter’s sub- 
scription, I don’t see how it is going to pay you. 
However, if you will let me know the amount, I shall 
be pleased to forward same per return, and will also 
do my best to obtain new readers in this part of the 
world. Before concluding | may mention that | am 
a member of the local branch of the S. D. F. 

With best wishes for the success of THE CHAL- 
LENGE, allow me to remain, thine fraternally, 

Harry D. Larce. 

P. S—Does “postpaid” mean the same as “post- 
free” here? 15 Ope 8: 

[Four shillings pays for one year to English sub- 
scribers. Postage paid by this office —A. B. B.] 
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Boise, Idaho, July 4th, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal :— 
Dear Comrade: I enclose postal order for $5.00 


_ to pay for the subscription cards, sent some time ago. 


1 see you occasionally get some advice as to the 
proper way to conduct a Socialist paper, how to 
treat Brother Bryan, etc., etc. But there are none 
that know better than yourself that THrE.CHALLENGE 
is all right. And those who don’t like its style had 
better stay awhile longer with the old party papers, 
edited to please the plutocrats and measly money- 
changers. Aggressiveness, without any reserve, goes 
all right. Socialism will never gain its points by a 
passive policy. The fearless fighter is the one that 
wins, whether his weapon be the sword or the 
stylus. And the editor of THr CHALLENGE, the Ap- 
peal and the New Dispensation, are for Socialists a 
bouquet of pansies. Oh, what a trio they are in 
their special lines! Wilshire on the demagogue, 
Wayland on the working mule, and Tichenor on the 
pagan! Long may you live, and skin political cow- 
ards and frauds, and humbugs all the days of your 
life, if the supply holds out that long. Faithfully 
and fraternally yours, Witiiam Hoyr. 
* OK OX 


Medford, Or., July 4, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Brother: Why are you like Mohammed? 
Mohammed said “The mountain must come to Mo- 
hammed.”’ The mountain refused, to come, hence 
Mohammed said he must go to the mountain. Wil- 
shire said to Bryan: “Mr. Bryan, come to Wil- 
shire.” Mr. Bryan, like the mountain, refused to 
come. Wilshire, like Mohammed, said that he would 
go to Bryan. But, Bryan, did not do like the moun- 
tain, stand firm; he got afraid and ran away like a 
coward. 

Here goes for the balance of nineteen names for 
Tue CHALLENGE. Kindly send me ten more postal- 
cards; for the extra 25 cents send me 100 CHAL- 
LENGES—some of No. 27, and some that have the 
Rey. J. Stitt Wilson’s niece in; also several of No. 
23, with the H. M. Hyndman and Prof. Henry 
Drummond's pieces. I want enough of the last three 
named to personally give to each preacher and most 
of the doctors in the section that IT traverse. 

What a vast pleasure it would afford me, had J 
been permitted to have listened to the great shots of 
truth and wisdom as they were expressed by the 
Rey. J. Stitt Wilson. Respectfully yours, 

D. R. REAME. 
* *K 


14 Newlands Park, Sydenham, 
London (England), to June, ’or. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal:— 
Dear Sir: I enclose 12 penny stamps and beg 
you to send THe CHALLENGE for three months to the 
Secretary of the Educational Committee of the 
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Penge and Beckenham Co-operative Society, Penge, 
England. 

Please put as many English words in your copy 
as you can remember, some of our co-operators not 
having learned American. 

For two days one of our sub-committees was bit- 
terly divided over an expression in your last issue, 
a “long-noscd dude,” which some averred was an 
American term of endearment, whilst others recog- 
nized an amphibious redent of the Missouri water- 
shed. It was finally decided to ask you to explain 
the term to us through one of your lady correspond- 
ents, who we notice know more English than the 
men. ‘Sincerely yours, James LEAKEY. 

P. S—I enclose i2 more stamps for which I shall 
be glad to have a packet of 25 copies of “The Trust 
Problem” sent to me here. 

x * x 


Mendon, Mass., June 30, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear CHALLENGE: Comrade M. Haile, of Boston, 
writes me that we can have Comrade H. G. Wilshire 
for a speech in Milford, July 16, and advises me to 
write for copies of THE CHALLENGE posters to use in 
advertising. We want to cover five towns with the 
posters, so | should think we could use 100 posters, 
though, not knowing just what these are, I cannot 
order very intelligently. But I guess 100 will be 
about right. Please enclose bill for same, and I will 
remit or pay Comrade Wilshire when he comes. 

Yours fraternally, Witiam FE. Dixon. 

[There is no charge.—A. B. B.] 


* OK OK 


Port Arthur, Tex., July 3rd, 1go1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I write to you because I have discov- 
ered a mistake in your prophecies. 

Like you, | know it’s coming. I also know that the 
Socialists are not responsible for its coming, and 
can not stop it, but are simply the people that have 
discovered that it is bound to come, and accept the 
inevitable, 

You say “There will be no fight, simply because 
there will be nobody to fight. The labor unions of 
today are fighting and scrapping, but who are they 
fighting? Simply other workingmen in the militia, 
that are sure to be with them in the days when the 
industrial crisis throws them out of a job.” 

There is where you make the mistake. In that day 
the workingmen who are fighting for the capitalists 
will have jobs fighting, for which they will get better 
pay than they did as clerks and waiters and porters 
and collectors and advertising men, ete. It may 
come to a head in the course of a strike; then it will 
be the non-union men on the side of the capitalist 
fighting the union men. 

It may come as a bread riot; then it will be the 
workingman who has a dollar to buy bread fighting 
on the side of the capitalist against the man who 
hasn’t a dime to buy bread. : 

You may be sure that it will come before you and 
I and the balance of us get that overwhelming ma- 
jority educated to the point that the capitalist can’t 
hire with the promise of dollars enough, men to put 
up a nasty fight. 

The more we educate, the less the fight. 

1 like your light, jaunty tone, but I like it because 
I like to laugh at anything that I can’t help. 

Yours respectfully, Jno. Roperts. 
* OK Ok 
Redding, June 30, root. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.:— 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed please find money order 
for $2.50 for six cards, and four names, which you 
will find enclosed in this letter, you can send me six 
more cards. You might send me a few sample 
copies. Socialism is growing around here. We have 
a full county ticket in the field for the first time, 
and every man is a Union man, except two, and one 
of them is a farmer, and the other is a business man. 
There are quite a few Socialist papers coming to 


this city. People are beginning to ask for reading 
matter. Please send the paper to the names en- 
closed. Yours, R. Fister. 


* °K OK 


THE LABOUR LEADER. 
53 FLEET STREET. 
Ieditor and Proprietor— 
Kier Haropir. 
Parliamertary Correspondent— 
G. A. Hinteary SAMUEL. 
(“Marsvian.”’) 
London. E.C., May 31, root. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 

Dear Mr, Wilshire: Thanks for copy of Tur 
CHALLENGE. You are doing grand work against the 
trusts. “Give ’em hell!” There is plenty of it 
among the American people, and the trusts keep up 
the supply. I remember hearing you speak in the 
Victoria Park, London, during your ’92 visit this 
side. Blast right and left. Yours infernally, 


: = Marxian, 
P. S—Mrs. Marxian says “Amen.” 
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The Trust Question 


In Los Angeles, California, is published a tart 
and racy weekly journal called Lue CHALLENGE. 
The editor and proprietor is H. Gaylord Wilshire, a 
Socialist, who believes that all public utilities should 
be owned and operated by the government. Mr. 
Wilshire claims ‘HE CHALLENGE as the Journal of 
Revolution; but we judge from its utterances that it 
is to be a bloodless revolution. The front page of 
this ably edited journal contains a challenge to Wil- 
liam J. Bryan to debate the question of trusts, and he 
offers Mr. Bryan ten thousand dollars to debate with 
him on trusts, Mr. Wilshire taking the affirmative 
of the question: ‘‘Let the Nation Own the Trusts,” 
Bryan taking the negative. The conditions of Bryan’s 
receiving the ten thousand dollars is that the aud- 
ience, by vote, decide that Bryan has defeated Wil- 
shire in debate. It seems that Mr. Wilshire is act- 
ing in good faith for he has deposited a draft for 
$1000, as a gtiaranty that he will perform the con- 
ditions of this challenge and pay $5000 the moment 
he steps upon the platform to begin the debate and 
$5000 immediately after the debate, providing the 
audience decides that Mr. Bryan has defeated him. 

Since Mr. Bryan is a world-renowned talker and 
prides himself upon his eloquence and ability in de- 
bate, and since he has nothing to lose—save his rep- 
utation as a leader and debater—in case of his de- 
feat, it would seem that he should meet Mr. Wilshire 
and give him “a run for his money.” It is not often 
that a man is offered ten thousand dollars in gold 
for an hour’s talk. Mr. Bryan has talked long and 
arduously—whole months, in fact—for less money 
than that, and Mr. Bryan is not a cheap man, as 
plenty of Democratic clubs that have paid him for 
his “hot air,” can testify. Why does the Nebraska 
orator, the peerless leader, not meet and confound this 
political Philistine, who challenges him, as Goliah 
challenged the hosts of ancient Israel. Has he not a 
few pebbles and a sling with which to smite this 
uncircumcised son of Belial, who dares him to com- 
bat on the Trust problem? Is he afraid of this un- 
known challenger ?—Standard, Eureka, Cal. 


ok ny ak 
Another Hnight-Errant 


H. Gay-lord Wilshire, the Los Angeles self-ap- 
pointed Moses of Socialism, continues challenging 
people who are more or less prominent in the pub- 
lic eye, and then agitating the air around his Cali 
fornia dunghill with cockadoodle pipings when they 
all either decline to meet or to notice him. 

It is enough for this Quixotic Gaylord to sally 
forth and issue a bloviating challenge to some care- 
fully selected victim. He confines his knight-er- 
rantry to cartels alone, and in this respect differs 
from his Castilian predecessor. One lance serves him 
for a generation. 

The last windmill that lowered its fans to avoid 
a joust with him was the great Hon. Mayor Tom L. 
Johnson of Cleveland, Ohio. After Gaylord had dis- 
posed of Bryan with his elongated goosequill he pro- 
ceeded to level it point-blank at the dangerously con- 
spicuous paunch of the Honorable Tom L. Johnson 
His Falstaffan highness, the Mayor, pleaded “busi- 
ness” and said he could not meet the belligerent Don 
in Detroit. Then Gay-lord promptly asked him if 
he would take a tilt with him at Cleveland, July 6. 
The now thoroughly intimidated Johnson hastily re- 
plied, saying: 

“IT am not satisfied that you represent Socialists 
generally, and there is no reason why a debate should 
take place at this time.” (So, so. Johnson has other 
avis to parry!) 

‘The Knight of the Grewsome Countenance next 
proceeded to print all this thrilling correspondence in 
his CHALLENGE, and to add the new proposal that he 
would make it financially mtercsting for Tom L. 
to accept. Tht 1s, he (Gay-lord) would put up 
$2,000 against $1,000 of Tom L.’s that the party in 
the first part could “lick” the party of the second 
part to a standstiil in a debate to take place within 
twenty miles of Cleveland, on a date close to July 6. 
(It the police can only be baffled.) 

Gay-lord’s literary style in dressing up these chal- 
lenges is a judicious mixture of Cowboy volapuk 
and Bowery siang—a jargon skillfully designed to 
work on the nerves of timid people. He speaks of 
“licking” and “flaying alive” his Cleveland and Lin- 
coln antagonists, these terms being the equivalents 
of defeating and silencing the intended victims. Is 
it any wonder that Bryan and Johnson are driven 
from the arena by the very aspect of this terrible 
warrior? ! 

In the last issue of Tue CHALLENGE is a frontis- 
piece cartoon representing “Me, H. Gay-lord Wil- 
shire,” in full Round Table equipment, on a fiery 
charger and with spear poised and pointed, rushing 
valiantly after a well-known figure on a fleeing mule, 
and threatening—always threatening only!—to im- 
pale him. The face of the terrified Bryan is turned 
to the rear, while his cowardly heels are grinding 
the rowels into the naked ribs of the mule. 

One can sze in an instant that it would be better 


The Challenge 


for the mule to fall back on its proverbial asininity 
and brace itself against the spurs. This would 
quickly end the career of the top kicker and bring 
release to the tortured beast. For, surely H. Gay- 
Jord would not in his wild fury carry his onslaught 
to the extent of challenging the innocent mule. 

Wiltshire says he intends “looking down upon 
Bryan” from a Lincoln platform, while on his way 
to Chicago. He will tell the Lincolnites how he 
tickled the Boy Orator’s posteriors with his quill- 
mule in his frantic efforts to elude the Don of La 
Mancha Cally Fornia. 


H. Gaylord fully intends pushing his conquest into’ 


Gotham and The Hub. He will never rest until he 
has challenged every man, woman and child in North 


America. Then he will sail into Europe and end his 
re in Peking—or Bedlam!—The Dayton (Ohio) 
ress. 


Some Interesting Reading 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, who edits at Los Angeles 
a controversial journal called THe CHaALLence and 
displaying the motto “Let: the Nation Own the 
‘Trusts,” says that a tract published by him last De- 
cember contained this statement with a prophecy in 
atus 

“Rockefeller, with his enormous surplus income, 
which he is bound to ‘save’ and cannot, from the 
very nature of things, find room to invest in his own 
confessedly overdone oil business, is constantly 
forced to seek out new industrial fields to conquer. 
Hfle is the modern Alexander the Great of our in 
dustrial field, sighing for more worlds to conquer. 
He has already taken, possession of the electric light 
and gas plants of New York City. He is fast com- 
ing into control of the iron industry. He already 
owns the Lake Superior mines and the lake trans- 
portation service, and his only competitor in the man- 
ufacture of iron is Carnegie, who is simply waiting 
to make terms of surrender. He will soon be in com- 
plete control of the railways of the United States. 
He is about to control the copper mines of the United 
States. He is in control of the lurgest banks in New 
York. When Rockefeller gets control of an industry 
the temptation for outside capital to enlist against 
him are not all-powerful.” 

How speedily the prophecy about Andrew Carnegie 
fulfilled itself, all the world knows 

Ten years ago Editor Wilshire was living in Lon- 
don. lle went down to Oxford to lecture on Social. 
ism. For a week he was the guest of F. York Pow- 
ell of Christ Church, Oxford University. He en- 
joyed that week, we infer, as he says it is “‘one of the 
treasur¢s of memory” to him. He now publishes in 
his journal this letter written to him by Mr. Powell 
month before last: 

“Tam glad you and your paper are doing well. You 
always prophesied that the trusts would go on tul 
they got into one or two hands, and then the nation 
would take them over. It looks like happening now 
fairly soon. It’s a pity you are handicapped with a 
poor creature like Bryan. You seem to me very 
right to keep your paper clear of the silly “conti- 
nental” talk that sickens me in the ordinary Socialist 
papers. We want scientific Socialism, and nothing 
else. We don’t want faddists and fads, but reason 
and reasonable people. “Those that are ‘no good’ 
must go, whether they are rich or poor. The so- 
called Democratic idols must go; they are only 
stopping the way. A man is no better because he is 
poor simply, any more than he is better because he is 
rich simply. He is better if he is a better man. Keep 
pegging away at the monstrous industrial slavery 
you have exposed at Chicago so ably. I wish you 
all luck—Hartford (Conn.) Courant, May 24, 1901. 

* OK OK 
Amomg the Bean Eaters 


The Social Democrats are planning for a big open- 
air meeting on Court Square within three weeks, 
probably Saturday evening. the 13th, to be addressed 
by H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Cal., ed- 
itor of Tue CHaLLence, a leading Socialist paper. 
He has been advertised lately, especially through the 
West, through attempts to get Bryan to debate with 
him on the trust question, and through his test of the 
ordinance against public speaking in the parks of 
Los Angeles. He succeeded in having it declared 
unconstitutional and he has a suit against the city 
for false imprisonment. He is now on a trip to the 
East and will speak tonight at the Detroit Social 
and political conference on the trust question. The 
motto of THe CHALLENGE is “Let the nation own 
the trusts.” Wilshire is a prosperous business man 
and orange grower, and has been a student at Har- 
vard. He has been prominent in the Socialist move- 
ment for a dozen years—first as a nationalist—and 
has a wide acquaintance among Socialists and social 
reformers both in this country and in England. He 
polled a large vote for Congress last fall—Spring- 
field, Mass., Republican. 

* OK Ok 
Tue CHALLENGE in clubs of five, 25 cents. 


H. G. Wilshire, editor of the Socialist paper, THE 
CHALLENGE, published at Los Angeles, Cal., who is 
to speak on the common Sunday afternoon, July 14, 
under the direction of the Worcester branch of the 
Social Democratic party, is one of the leading So- 
cialists of the West and has recently gained great 
notoriety by advertising to give William J. Bryan 
$10,000 if the latter will debate the trust question 
with him. He is now on a trip East and spoke last 
night at Detroit. He is a prosperous business man 
and orange grower and has been a student at Har- 
vard. He polled a large vote for congress last fall. 
—Worcester, Mass., Telegram. 


75,000 


Genuine 
Mexican 


OPALS 


For sale at less than half price. We want an agent in 
every town and city in the U. 8S. Send 85c. for sample 
pe worth $2. Good agents make $10 a day. 
exican Opal Co., 607 Frost Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bank retention Beate Kean ie Trust Co,” 


And truth is this to me, and that to thee.—Tennyson. 
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PREMIER 
ST OOTRDPS 


NATURAL 
FLAVOR 
SOUPS 


(CONDENSED: 


Ox Tail, 
Mock Turtle, 


Mulligatawney, 

Chicken, 

Tomato, 
Kidney. 


Chicken Gumbo, 
Vegetable, 


Each with its own distinctive flavor fully 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the 
best stocks are found in these soups, with- 
out foreign taste or odor, or any suggestion 
of tin. 

Put up in convenient sized cans, enough 
an each to make eight portions, for ten cents. 

Your grocer has them or will order at your 
request. 

SENT FREE, new edition “‘How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


The Evangel of Socialism 


That Socialism in its best form is to be the ulti- 
mate outcome of the “Social Problem” is palpable to 
every optimistic mind. Before this can be realized, 
however, two questions must be answered; these are 
the questions of “What,” and “How.” That is,“What 
is Ideal Socialism, and how are we to attain to it?” 
I am sure that no one will dissent from the idea 
that “Brotherhood” answers the first question, and 
that “Nature’s process of developing the brother- 
hood idea” answers the second. These two proposi- 
tions I desire to discuss in this paper. 

Brotherhood may be viewed in two ways, either 
as a mere sentiment, or as a reality. All good things 
appear first as sentiments. Some genius catches the 
idea in its truest sense, and announces it to the world. 
His followers, looking at his depth of being, repeat 
the principle in a sentimental way, as a parrot will 
repeat words its hears. Then for a period of longer 
or shorter duration the principle lives in the senti- 
ment, gradually approaching to the real. This 
brotherhood idea is no exception to this rule. Jesus 
was the last great prophet that fully grasped the idea 
of brotherhood, and proclaimed it to the world. But 
after his departure the idea soon lapsed into a mere 
sentiment, and during the past nineteen hundred 
years it has been gradually approaching the real 
thing. The Christian church has been thought by 
its members to be a brotherhood, but this thought has 
ever been more of a sentiment than a reality. We have 
had guilds, lodges, societies and fraternal organi- 
zations galore, but the brotherhood in all these 
instances has been chiefly artificial. A real brother- 
hood implies uter unselfishness, and universality. 
One may love another unselfishly, and thus far this 
unity is a real brotherhood; but this is simply dualis- 
tic. A social brotherhood implies universality. All 
fraternal orders are good as far as they go, but 
stopping with the order, they are but sects, or sections 
of the whole. A social brotherhood, in its ideal 
form, embraces within its ample fold every human 
being. 

Now all reforms are the results of ideas. Ideas are 
the germs from which they grow and unfold, and in 
this regard the product will be as true to the seed 
as in material nature “every seed produces after its 
own kind.” Brotherhood, in the-past, has always 
been a limited, institutional thing, because based upon 
limited ideas. God is the foundation thought of all 
thinking. Hitherto God has been thought of as 
the Father only of the church people, or of this na- 
tion, or this sect, or this fraternity. ‘The Pharisaic 
spirit of exclusiveness has always dominated. Around 
this conception, of course, only a limited brother- 
hood could crystalize. Another conception of God 
that has always obtained is that God is the enemy of 
all not his, “He is angry with the wicked every day,” 
is a favorite text usually referred to by bigots. All 
exclusive guilds of the past, then, have looked with 
contempt and hatred upon all not in organic fellow- 
ship with themselves. They have thought it pleasing 
to God to hate those they have thought his enemies. 
An ideal social brotherhood, then, implies a reform 
of the ological tenets. Dogmas must give place to 
eternal principles. Slowly this revolution is going on. 
God is being quite generally regarded as the Uni- 
versal’ Father. He is being thought of in this re- 
naissance as only love or goodness. Man is not now 
generally thought of as having fallen in the old 
orthodox sense; and so is not needing an atonement 
to escape dire wrath. The old fashioned hell is 
broadening out to embrace all of life, for all of life 
is of God, and so is his word. Out of the Universal 
Fatherhood is growing the conception of a Universal 
Brotherhood. Man, too, is receiving a more rational 
interpretation. He was once thought to be by nature 
a child of the devil (some church people yet think 
the Darwinian theory is an insult to our race. But I 
had rather far have been the offspring of a monkey 
than of the devil.) He was thought, by regeneration, 
to have been simply adopted into the divine family. 
The “new thought,” which, by the way, was the old 
thought of Jesus, is that all life, especially human, is 
the offspring of God, and that man is an individ- 
uated part of the Deity—that in him God dwells, and 
that he is, in fact, a God in minature, and in possi- 
bility. The new thought honors God, and exalts man 
to his true place, and his true relation. 

The change that is going on in the minds and hearts 

of the the people with regard to these fundamental 
thoughts is revolutionizing the world’s thought with 
regard to ethics and the social problem. No reform 
was ever brought about without an ethical basis. 
Reforms in the past have been crude and discordant 
because the outcome of crude ethics. When “might” 
was thought to be right, or as Spencer puts it ‘The 
survival of the fittest.” might was the world’s bright- 
est ethical principal. Jesus promulgated an ethical 
basis of justice—justice of man with man. This is 
the true brotherhood idea but as in theology, so in 
morals, the church soon lapsed into artificial con- 
ceptions. For eternal ethical principles the church 
substituted social amusements. It drew up elaborate 
rules of religious—so called—etiquet. One may do 
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this or that; one may not do thus and so. Dancing, 
theatre going and other innocent amusements were 
tabooed. So far did this absurd idea go that a man 
was regarded immoral if he wore buttons on his 
clothes, and moral only when he used hooks and eyes. 
Buttons were in evidence, and so were sinful. Justice 
and mercy, and the weightier matters of the law, were 
secondary. A man might defraud his brother man, 
or play the part of a petty tyrant over him; he might 
see him starve for the necessities of life, and refuse 
him either work or charity, and stand well with his 
church, if he was circumspect as to trivialties, paid 
his stipend, and filled his pew at service. ‘The true 
conception of God and brotherhood is changing all 
this. Now we are beginning to see that only eternal 
principles are ethical; and if the human race be a 
brotherhood, man must be just witht his fellow man. 
Utter unselfishness is the ideal of the ethical. Not 
shall one be just with his brother, but this very prin- 
ciple demands that the stronger shall care for and 
provide for the weaker. lt means that man shall lose 
sight of himself entirely, and shall devote himself 
to the best good of the whole fraternity. Such is the 
new ethical idea. 

Out of this new theology and morality will inevi- 
tably spring a new social system, and the system 
will be in harmony with these great principles. li 
will be a real brotherhood. 

So much for the “What;” now for the “How.” 
It is palpable that we have not yet reached the ideal 
brotherhood. Indeed, apparently we are far from it— 
farther than ever in the past. But appearances de- 
ceive. In Materia Medica the old idea was that an 
individual that was sick had to become worse before 
he could get better. ‘he social world is in this con- 
dition. It is in a state of congestion—has been for a 
long time—the case has become chronic, and instead 
of improving, it is growing alarmingly worse. How 
are we to dissipate this alarming condition? ‘There 
are two ways of procedure. Like the surgeon we 
may cut out the cancerous growth; or in harmony 
with the new-old thought, we may dissipate it by 
vibratory action, by love thoughts. The whole past, 
with slight exceptions, has used the heroic treatment. 
Except during the ‘early days of Christianity” the 
whole church has been a world force, a fighting 
machine. We hear much about fighting sin, and one 
branch of the church parades in the name and guise 
of an army—the Salvation Army. Boys’ brigades have 
been organized and drilled in military tactics, and 
have caught the martial spirit; and all this in the 
name of “The Prince of Peace.” War has ever been 
the arbiter in the past. Revolutions of blood, raids, 
mobs, the knife, nauseating medicines, retaliation, 
hatred. The new era that is now dawning upon us 
is that of peace. A real brotherhood hardly arbi- 
trates, indeed, it gives, not expecting to receive again. 
Compromises are only truces. Arbitrament is only 
a force-put justice. “Love thinketh no evil, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things,” Jesus’ plan is “Over- 
come evil with good,” “Resist not evil.’ This is 
the plan of the new thought. 

War, revolution, the knife, never adjusted any in- 
harmoniousness. The French revolutionists had it 
in their power to organize a social brotherhood, and 
made the attempt. But while they had conquerd the 
royalists, and beheaded Louis the XVI and wife, 
they had failed to conquer themselves, and in their 
selfishness every man was clutching at the throat of 
his fellow. Anarchy prevailed, and upon its ruins a 
nominal republic arose that easily passed into an 
empire. Today France is cursed with the competi- 
tive system. Our own American Revolution gave 
us our much-boasted Democracy, out of which has 
grown our present tangled condition. There was a 
time when the slavery question could have been 
amicably settled; but hot heads precipitated the War 
of the Rebellion; but this has not given freedom 
to the blacks. Medicines but throw the patient from 
one to another condition of sickness, and when healed 
at last, it is nature that does it. The knife cuts out 
the cancer, giving present relief, but the roots of the 
disease running through the blood, soon break out in 
more virulent form. All growth must be from with- 
in; all cures must be self-cures. If the patient heals 
not himself, he is never healed. So all reforms are 
first from within. No man that cannot be led is fit 
to Jead another. No teacher that cannot be taught 
is fit to teach. No man that has not conquered him 
self is capable of conquering another. No man is 
conquered that has not his emotions under perfect 
control. No selfish man is self-conquered. 

Our Socialism, I say ours, because | am a com- 
rade, is in danger of foundering upon this old rock. 
The church of today has lost its power, just so far as 
it adheres to the old pugilistic method. Occasionally 
it makes a spurt, and imagines itself alive; but this is 
only galvanic life. Socialism is too pugnaciotis, too 
selfish, too hateful. It hates the capitalist, but he 
is our brother. It wants to fight the present con- 
dition of things. But war lets us down to the world 
plane, where the rich man is found; but when we 
measure arms with him, we find he possesses the 
heaviest artillery. We are hastening toward revolu- 
tion, instead of evolution. Our attitude, our demon- 
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strations, only makes the enemy the more deter- 
mined. He knows what we are doing; he knows 
our every step, and our every hope, and is planning to 
defeat us, when the final issue comes. .The conflict 
will be between universal concentration of money, 
and the mass of the people, and when it comes to an 
issue will be the most gigantic in the world’s history. 
To my mind, the issue is not doubtful. The power 
of money, of tyranny, of exclusiveness, will be over- 
thrown, as it always has been in every past revolu- 


tion. But what will we get as the price of such an 
expenditure of blood? Will it be Socialism or Anar- 
chy? ‘There is a better way than this, it seems to 


me. If we are aiming at a brotherhood, let us culti- 
vate the spirit of love and self-devotion; and that 
not for our individual guild only, but for all—the 
rich as well as the poor. Hatred is a boomerang— 
“like chickens, it comes home to roost”—it begets 
hatred. Work for the change? Yes, but not for the 
loaves and fishes. To do this will defeat our own 
ends. It divests us of all power, except the power 
of desperation, and desperation is blind. Work for 
the change, but let the motive be the eternal principle 
of justice and brotherhood. This will insure success 
in acquiring the change, and will secure us the loaves 
and fishes beside. Agitate? Yes. But agitate in 
love, not in passion. The passionate man is the man 
that has lost his head, and once one loses self-control 
he is at the mercy of his antagonist. 

The money power is doomed, for “whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad.” Capitalists are 
intoxicated today; they are beside themselves for 
gain. J.et us see to it, that we too are not mad. 
We can afford to keep cool and ievel-headed, since 
victory is assured us. The victors can afford to be 
generous. As sure as evolution is an eternal prin- 
ciple, so sure is the victory ours. 

Georcr T. WEAvER.. 

Santa Maria. Cal.. June 17, roor. 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 
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AAROUND THE GREAT LAKES 


Writing from Ann Arbor, Michigan, under date of July 6, Mr. 
Wilshire says: 

Mr. E. C. Adams and Mr. F. A. Kulp met me at the station 
here, and after a delightful ride out to Goguac Lake to Mr. 
KKulp’s summer home, we had lunch. Mr. Kulp is a prominent 
lawyer, and very active in the movement here. This afternoon 
Mr. \dams took me all over the country in his automobile. The 
martyrdom I am undergoing for the cause is something horrible. 
This is a really beautiful place, and very prosperous, yet Socialism 
is booming. At the last municipal election the Socialists were sec- 
ond on the vote, receiving something over 600 votes to the Repub- 
licans 1200, and the Democrats 500. This was the first election 
entered upon by the Soctalists, and they look forward to capturing 
Battle Creek in the near future. I had a good street meeting in 
Ann Arbor last night. D. J. Jeannerette is the active spirit there, 
and very few are allowed to forget about Socialism when he is 
around. There was a young Ann Arbor law student in my au- 
dience who gave as beautiful an illustration of the intellectual snob 
as it has ever been my privilege of seeing. 

At the close of my speech, when [ asked for questions, he 
thought that here was a fine chance for him to show off the advan- 
tages of a university training against a poor, deluded Socialist. I 
am too diffident to tell how many kinds of a fool I made of him. 
It was great fun for my crowd. But I never convinced him I was 
right until he asked me what I did for a living, and I had to dis- 
close to him that in addition to being a Socialist agitator I was a 
parasite on society, as in addition to being a director in a National 
bank, lt held other ornamental offices. He laid down at once, and 
admitted Socialism to be inevitable, but would not agree that it was 
coming next presidential election. 

After the speech, Mr. Albro drove me out to his beautiful 
country home, where I spent the night. Mr. Albro is a Socialist 
after William Morris’s own heart. He has made with his own 
hands most of the chairs and tables in his house, and they are beauti- 
ful specimens of inlaid and carved wood-work. His place runs 
down to the Huron river, and he has a fine boat-house and boat, 
but my train for Battle Creek did not give me time to let him take 
me out. However, I don’t think a Socialist should ever entirely 
miss recouping himself for the cause, and next time I go to Ann 
Arbor I shall make a schedule that allows me more time at the 
Albro place. 

Before I left Toledo, Mayor S. M. Jones called on me at my 
hotel and took me out to see his Acme Sucker Rod Factory. He is 
endeavoring to establish a little Utopian oasis in the midst of the 
Capitalist Desert, and to a limited extent is succeeding. Either 
his superior business management or the protection from competi- 
tion afforded him by his sucker-rod (used in oil wells) patent makes 
it possible for him to pay his men somewhat better wages than the 
ordinary standard, and he actually does pay $2 when he could get 
men at $1.50. He also pays men to do light work that he could 
hire girls to do. He also has a nice little park called Golden Rule 
Park, of about two acres, adjoining the works, that affords a pleas- 
ant recreation ground for the children, and on Sundays he speaks 


there himself, and has other speakers at times also. Last Sunday 
he had Mr. D. J. Meserole, of New Jersey, the Secretary of the De- 
troit Conference, speak. Mr. Meserole is a Socialist and deciared 
to me that he was going to join the party. Mr. Jones asked me 
to speak there any time I ever happened in Toledo of a Sunday. 
Iam due there the 24th instant, on Wednesday, so will miss it next 
time. He has just established a mid-day meal for his men. We 
all sat down and ate with them, and afterward he asked me to speak 
to them before they had quitted their seats. ‘che time was short, 
but nevertheless I managed to sow several Revolutionary Socialistic 
seeds. Notwithstanding that Jones is a man of great wealth, hav- 
ing an income of at least forty thousand a year and living in a mag- 
nificent mansion, his son, a young man of twenty-one, and his sister 
act as waiters to the men at this mid-day luncheon. This may look 
to some as a kind of a modern affectation of the “wash my feet” 
proposition, but anyway it serves to explain the man. Jones is a 
disciple of Thoreau, his great house is to please his wife, not him- 
self, he says—and I believe him. 

You cannot logically explain Tolstoy, and neither can you 
scientifically analyze Jones. He does not disagree with our So- 
cialist economics, at least he did not while talking with me, but 
he has a strange idea that the chief end of a Socialist party is to 
elect men to office rather than being an organization for propa- 
ganda. Hence he proclaims himself a non-partisan. I do not 
agree, since talking with Jones, that he is hopelessly lost to the 
Socialist party. I think with a further development of the indus- 
trial and political situation he will finally come to admit that to 
educate we must organize. HuGeey 
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The following letter was received here on the 12th from Mr. 
Wilshire : 

Buffalo, July 7, 8 P. M. 

I have just arrived here from St. Thomas, Ontario. The 
Canadian Socialists gave me a rousing welcome in the afternoon. 
The Opera House was crowded. It seemed as if all the world 
and his wife were there, and also the mayor of St. Thomas. A 
year ago there were no Socialists to speak of in St. Thomas, and 
now it would look as if there were no one else. It is a very pros- 
perous place of 12,000 people, subjects of King Edward, half way 
between Detroit and Buffalo, on the wrong side of Lake Erie. 
However, the meeting today dissolved the Canadian line. Yankees 
and Canucks are now brothers henceforth; anyway, those of them 
that are Socialists are. I had a delegation of twenty challengers 
meet me at the station and escort me to Mr. Price’s house, where 
we held a lawn party, discussing Socialism before repairing to the 
Opera House. The meeting was a huge success. The Rev. Mr. 
Crawford presided, and made a most sympathetic address. After 
the meeting I was the guest of honor at a banquet gotten up by the 
Socialist League, and then took the train for Buffalo at 7 o’clock, 
arriving here three hours later. I found several Socialists waiting 
for me here, and have arranged to speak next Wednesday night 
from the street corner. 

It would seem that the more prosperous a town is the more 
Socialists we see, judging from Battle Creek, Mich., and St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 

Again, old Marx was right in predicting that Socialists would 
never make converts from the dregs of society. The ‘best way to 
make a Socialist is to feed him well and then throw him out of 
employment entirely by a great commercial cataclysm. Slow semi- 
starvation simply brutalizes him. H. G. W. 

Comrade Anderson, of St. Thomas, took in over a hundred 
subscribers for THE CHALLENGE yesterday. 
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COCK:TAIL ARTISTS vs BLATHERSKITES 


Mr. Gay Wilshire is up from Los Angeles and is astonishing all his quondam 
cronies with his profound theories on National and agricultural grievances. In 
fact, Mr. Wilshire is out with a monograph in which he formulates a panacea 
for the repression of agrarian trouble. If Mr. Wilshire would write a pamphlet 
describing some new figures for a cotillion, or a recipe for a new sort of cocktail, 
or introduce a new kind of dress coat, he would be received by society in a 
manner befitting a Roman emperor when he went back to town with a few mis- 
erable slaves attached to his chariot wheels. but, alas! the subjects discussed by 
San Francisco society men and women are not strikingly intelligent, and when 
they are intelligent they are not understood. There is one young lady in society, 
the daughter of a notable lawyer, who can talk brilliantly on, many subjects, but 
the men stand in awe of her attainments. No, Mr. Wilshire, if you want to be 
socially successful, you must abandon your philosophies and get down to the low 
level of absolute drivel. 

The above is taken from the San Francisco News Letter of 


September, 1889. The noteworthy thing about it is that it is now 
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MR. WILSHIRE’ SJANNIARBORSMEETING 


approaching twelve years since it was written and yet the painful 
truth must be admitted that the inventor of a new kind of cocktail 
is admitted of more honor and dignity than the very best blather- 
skite ever born. Here is the monograph referred to: 


WHY THE FARMER IS POOR. 


It is often considered among farmers in the United States that their own 
particular locality is worse off in the way of agricultural depression than any 
other part of the Union. But, if a general and broad view is taken of the situa- 
tion, it will be seen that depression in agricultural interests exist in not only 
every State of the Union, but in every part of the world. 

Since 1873 the farmers in Russia, France, Italy, Austria, England, and since 
1881 the American farmer, have been steadily growing poorer year by year; and 
last year, although much worse than any previous year, will, to my mind, be 
succeeded by much harder ones. 

Let us examine the situation simply from a business standpoint; and, ap- 
plying the experiences gained from other business, let us determine what is the 
primal factor that fixes the selling price of farm products. 

I think that most farmers will agree with me in saying that the cost of pro- 
duction is not that factor. We all know that for the last few years we have been 
getting actually less than cost of production, and that we must sell at the market 
price no matter whether we lost or not. 

If one man offers to sell wheat at fifty cents per bushel, then as long as he 
offers wheat at that figure the price will not go above fifty cents, even though 
the cost of production is one dollar per bushel. 

Competition among wheat-sellers to sell, and wheat-buyers to buy, is what 
determines the price, and when there is over-production the surplus can be sold 
only at a loss; and this selling price of the surplus is what determines the selling 
price of the whole. 

To illustrate more clearly, let us take an instance of two rival manufacturers 
of sugar and their method of selling. Jones owns one refinery and Smith the 
other. Now it is perfectly evident that, everything else equal, price alone is the 
factor that would determine a buyer as to whether he should buy of Jones or 
of Smith. 

Suppose that after several years both Smith and Jones, having put their 
profits into extending their plant, find that they make more sugar than the market 
can absorb, and that each has a surplus on hand. Then, both eager to sell, each 
cuts his price; and, rather than not sell at all, Smith cuts below cost, figuring 
that the profit on the balance of his product will clear him. 

Jones promptly meets Smith’s price and cuts under him, and Smith finds 
that to sell his product he must not only sell the surplus at the cut rate, but 
he must sell his entire product at a rate less than cost. Now, it is perfectly clear 
that Jones must sell as low as Smith, and vice versa; and the only possible way 
for Smith and Jones to avoid losing all their capital invested is to enter into an 
agreement not to sell below a certain agreed price, and each not to manufacture 
over a certain number of pounds of sugar. In other words, a combination or 
trust becomes absolutely imperative. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that if the machinery engaged in pro- 
ducing any article or product produces more than the demand, then the price 
must fall below cost; and the only method possible to make the capital profitable 
engaged in that production is a combination or agreement to advance price and 
restrict production,—a TRUST. 

Now the farmer may be looked at in the light of a corn producer, and every 
other farmer as his competitor. If there is a surplus of corn, inevitably the price 
will be forced by competition among the farmers below the cost of production. 

An agreement among farmers to hold for a certain price and restrict produc- 
tion, like the agreement that the sugar refineries made with each other, would cer- 
tainly raise the price of corn; but while a combination of a dozen rich sugar re- 
finers is easily made, a combination of such a nature between a million farmers 
is out of the realms of possibility. 

It is clear that the farmer is simply being ruined, and that his capital,—his 
land,—is being virtually confiscated by overproduction. All the remedies brought 
forward to help him, not recognizing this fact, are at best but palliative. For 
instance, to go to the extreme, suppose railway freights were put at cost; sup- 
pose his land were made tax free and he were out of debt, it would simply mean 
that more corn would be produced, creating a larger surplus, and in turn knock- 
ing the price of corn to such a ridiculously low figure that, with all the assumed 
advantages, the farmer would soon be again producing corn at less than cost. 

That any decrease in cost of production simply means lower prices is seen 
by reflecting that all the inventions in agricultural machinery have never benefited 
the farmer; in fact, each one seems to make him that much poorer by lowering 
the price of his product. 

We Nationalists say that trusts among manufacturers, and pools among the 
railroads, are the inevitable result of the present fierceness of the war of compe- 
tition, and that Senator Sherman and Senator Reagan will have no more effect 
with their absurd anti-trust bills than dogs baying at the moon. 

The economic tendency to the concentration of capital is simply irresistible, 
and those who attempt resistance but more clearly indicate the swiftness of the 
current. 
States; and it can be demonstrated to a mathematical certainty that the remaining 
two- fifths will go into the hands of the 31,000 inside of twenty years, and that 
not one of that plutocratic oligarchy will be a farmer. 

Now for the remedy. We farmers here in California are coming to one 
opinion on the subject. We say that but one solution is offered, viz., the “Na- 
tionalization of Industry,” not altogether on the lines as presented by Lawrence 
Gronlund in the “Co-operative Commonwealth,” or by Edward Bellamy, in 
“Looking Backward,” but on the general principles as therein laid down. 

Let the Government own all monopolies (and nearly all business today is 
necessarily a monopoly). To begin with, let the Government own the railways, 
and furnish transportation at cost. Then let the Government assume the succes- 
sive ownership and management of the monopolies, beginning with the greatest, 
—the Standard Oil Trust. 
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Each card reads, “Good for subscription to THr CHALLENGE 
for one year.” ‘These cards are very convenient for agents and are 
sold for 25 cents each in lots of five or over. 

CHALLENGE postals are also sent on credit, remittance to be 
madewhen cards are sold. Order as many as you think you can sell. 
Unsold cards always redeemed at 25 cents each. 
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SOCIALISM, oer 
ing oc OUST (OME 


SO SAID THE. MILLIONAIRE. SOGALIST 
LAST NGI para 
ANN ARBOR _AND YPStL 


CHAIRMAN JEANERETTE 

\ JULY 6, 1901— 

introduced the Speaker Who Talked to’ 
Two Hundred People 


“The more we produce the hardev it 
is for us to secure * living. Laboring 
nen produce prore now than ever be-: 
fore. It is harder to make a livellhood | 
now than ever before.” Thus stated 
A. Gaylord Wilshire of California, while 
standing in a dray at the corner of 
Huron und Main streets last evening. 
\bout 200 gathered about the wagon 
tu hear him talk on socialism. 

Mr. Wilshire is a trust magnate. He 
owns aH the bill boards in California 
ang -he is out advocating an idea 
which ‘he claims will enable everybody ! 
to pay their- board bills. He bas all’ 
kinds of money’ exeept counterfeit and 
claims to be haying more fun than 
apy man in America trying to drag 
statesmen on the public platform for 


Mr. Wilshire is a most “fascinating | 
convergationalist and is a man of cdu- 
cation and refinement, being a grad- 
He | is the owner of * 


being the leading spirit in several en- 
terpri ises ip- Los Angeles. Nevertheless 
he finds time to edit a socialist paper 
ealled The Challenge, and -to tour the 
country and make speeches in defense 
of a sociuistic government. : 

Recently he issued a challenge for 
$10,000 a side to meet W. 
the trust question. 
to a reporter for the Toledo Times bey 
said: 

“I was in Lincoln on June 21, and de- 
livered an address there. When I ar- 
rived in the city I found that Mr. Bry- 
an had left. He never made any reply 
to my challenge. Since, I have issued 
him a similar chaNenge through W. BR. 
Hearst, of the New. York Journal, and 


seut along a certified check as a guar-, 


antee of good faith on my part. Bryan 
advocates, as you know, the destruc- 
lion of the tréSts> Socialists, bellere 


that the government should own and 
contrul the trusts and conduct the busy 
‘Jness for the benelit of the people. 


2 debate with him. rt 


1 
t 
J. Bryan on) 
In speaking of this: 


“FYes, if is true that they arrested ane 
for speuking in the public park at Los 
Angeles. _I have sued the chief of 
police of Los Angeles for $10,00 dam- 
ages. 

“Mr. Bryan has denied me advertis- 
ing space in bis paper. I am now go- 
ing to see if the advertising colums of 
a paper can be closed against a legiti- 
mate advertisement when an offer of 
the regular rate of the paper is made. 

While in Detroit Mr. -Wilshire also 
tried to get Tom Johnson. to debate 
with him, but was not accepted. 

At the meeting D. J. Jeannercette, : 
socialistic candidate for regent last 
fall. introduced the speaker and acted 
as chairman of the meeting. Mr. Jeau- 
nerette’s recent experience on the lec- 
ure platform has given him an air of 
being in the lecturing business for 
many years, so much at home is he 
upon the platform. 

Mr. Wilshire’s speech was temperate 
and covered the general principles of 
sociatism. He had an answer for every 
question, and understood his subject, 
although many of his facts, premises 
and conelvsions might be open for a 
difference of| opinion. He said the 
American people were facing a condi- 
tion and nét\a theory. Trusts were 
the evolution of the times; They were 
formed to limit production. We are 
having good times ,at present but the 
formation of the ‘trusts show that they 

can't last. Capitalism wil evolve into 
socialism. He told of the development 
of civilization frm the time when man 
Was a savage, and said that socialism 
was the next step to be taken. It can-}[ 
not be avoided. If we bad sqcialism |} 
one hour's work a day would give‘a 
man all he would desire. He would not 
need to wey about getting the neces- 
sities of life. Its because we produce 
so much it is hard for us to obtain so 
little. The moré we produce the harder 
it is for us to procure a living. He) 
sald he had been lecturing for twelve 
and a half years on socialism: and he 
had yet to-meet any man who would] 
meet him in a debate. He stated that 
under socialism we would have no law- | 
yers or policemen! They would be en-- 
gaged in useful functhons. Soon the 
millionaires will be unable to employ. 
labor, Yor the reason .that it will be; 
impossible to find anything to do. The! 
trusts say we have completed ma- 
chinery; Europe is in a state of &m- 
plete collapse. That Is where A@icrien 
ix coming to. 

The republican party is a party of, 
big capitalists. The democratic party 
is the party of little capitalists. ‘Mie 
socialist party is the party of the work- 
ingman., The big capitalists are ab- 
sorbing ail the little capitalists and | 
soon there will be no democratic party. | 
Then the republicans and soe inlistic ! 
parties will fight it out, and the xo-! 
ciaKsts will win. 


DO OR BE DONE? 


This is the TRUST QUESTION 
Fifty years ago the socialists foretold the trust and told what must 


be done with it. 


Today socialism is the one live issue, and everyone must 


study it to think and act intelligently on public questions. 


articles by the ablest socialists of the world cover all phases of the subject. 


Ghe International 


Socialist Review 


Edited by A. M. SIMONS 
is the one periodical from which readers can get a clear and complete idea of socialism. Its 


Correspon- 


dents from all leading countries furnish important news not to be hadelsewhere. The fol- 
lowing editorial DEPARTMENTS are regular features. 


Socialism Abroad, = eens = 
The World of Labor, - - - ~ 
Socialism and Religion, - ~ = 
Current Topics and Book Reviews, -~ 


Edited by Pror. KE. UNTERMANN 


Ee Max S. Hayes 
+ Pror. GEORGE D. HERRON 
a A. M. Srvons 


A remarkably powerfu! novel entitled ‘THE CHARITY GIRL,” by Caroline H. 
Pemberton, is now running as a serial. 


Monthly, 80 large pages, $1.00 a year; single copies, 10 cents 
CHARLES H. KERR @ COMPANY, 56 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The Chinese Mother’s Song 


O! hush your cries, my baby, and rest your tired 
head, 

For every tiny thing has crept into its little bed; 

O hush! The winds of night will bear your plaintive 
cries about, 

And the Christian Man will get you if you don’t 
watch out. 


O hush your cries; your father is hiding in the hills; 

He’s hiding from the priests that make our fields 
run bloody rills; 

With Bible and with musket they’re converting all 
about ; F 

The Mission Man will get you if you don’t watch out. 


And if you’re caught the love wherewith the Buddha 
fills the mind, 

They'll turn to smiling falsehood, covering hatred of 
your kind; 

O hush! with cross and Bible they are prowling 
all about; 

And they'll civilize you, baby, if you don’t watch out. 

—Frederick Manlay, in Life. 
Wilshire at Springfield 


Socalist Challenger of Bryan Wants 
Springfield Men. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Cal., a So- 
cial-Democrat, who was defeated for Congress by 
a small majority at the last election, and has become 
known all over the country as the challenger of W. 
J. Bryan, will speak in Springfield July 13, and the 
park commissioners will be requested by the Social- 
Democracy to permit him to make his address in 
Court Square, from the same spot where Bryan ad- 
dressed a big crowd in 1896. 

Wilshire is one of the most energetic Socialists in 
the country. He is a bill-poster, and in his trade 
has amassed a comfortable fortune. Last year he 
challenged Bryan to a debate on trusts, offering to 
put up $10,000 on his side, the audience to decide on 
the winner. Bryan took no notice of this, and Wil- 
shire had enormous posters announcing the chal- 
lenge printed and posted all over the West, partic- 
ularly in Lincoln, Neb., Bryan’s home. Several post- 
ers flame out directly across the street from the office 
of The Commonor. Fifty of these posters are soon 
to be placed in Springfield. 

Wilshire has issued a similar challenge to Mayor 
Tom Johnson, of Cleveland, O., and has received the 
same attention. He posted $1000 with W. R. Hearst, 
of the New York Journal, for the same purpose, 
and received his money back with no answer. To 
bring his challenge more prominently before the 
public, he began several months ago to issue a 
weekly Socialist paper, Tue CHALLENGE, which has 
already obtained a large circulation in the West. It 
deals with Socialist doctrines, and emphasizes the 
$10,000 challenge. Thousands of these copies are 
distributed free every month in Lincoln and extra 
copies will be sent to Bryan. 

In Lincoln Wilshire spoke to a large audience last 
Friday evening. Tonight he will speak on trusts at 
the reformers’ conference in Detroit, and will then 
come East, by way of Chicago and Buffalo, where he 
wll speak. In New England he will give addresses 
of his usual energetic style in Springfield, the party 
national headquarters; Worcester, Brockton, Clin- 
ton and Boston.—Springfield, Mass., Union. 
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to Address 


Women’s Suffrage League 

After having attended a special meeting held under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Suffrage League of Los 
Angeles, on the 23d of last month, the members 
present requested me to make report of said meet- 
ing in THe CHALLENGE. Considering the fact that 
this far women from the Woman Suffrage movement 
have refrained from affiliating with the Socialist 
forces, it is a pleasure to fulfill the request, and more 
so, because the sentiments expressed at said meeting 
proved clearly that women are awakening to an 
activity which will in the near future bring strong 
results in the: field of education. 

The meeting was more of a secret character, be- 
cause the questions to be discussed were bearing on 
the sex and marriage-question. However, in the 
course of the discussion strong desire was manifest 
that in future, meetings of such purpose should not 
be held in secrecy, but for the benefit of the general 
public. 

The meeting was called together at the Hollen- 
beck Hotel by Miss F. M. Miller, from England, who 
is on her tour around the world and makes it her 
purpose to arouse the women on her route. She 
opened the forenoon session with an introductory 
paper on “The Necessity of Plain Speaking.” With 
it she unfolded the ill results of false modesty and 
the conventional elements in society. 

Following hers, papers were read on: 

“Public Morality,’ by Mrs. Stern. 

“Causes of Nervous Prostration,’ by Dr. Kate 
Block. 


The Challenge 


“Punishment of Crimes Against Women and Chil- 
dren,” by Miss E. Kenny. 

Discussions at intervals developed a number of 
valuable suggestions. 

ithe afternoon session opened with a paper quite 
unique, by Mrs. H. M. Salyer. Subject, “How to 
Liberate the Husband.” Lt was clearly shown that 
so long as the minds of the people are kept in utter 
darkness by church, school and state, to liberate 
either husband or wife complete, was an impossible 
proposition; however, she closed her paper with the 
effective assertion that in order to liberate the hus- 
band we should make him a Socialist. Jt was pleas- 
ing to notice that said paper—radical in every way— 
was received with manifest enthusiasm. 

‘then followed an address, “High Ideals,’ by Miss 
Fulton. 

lj am sorry to say they were too high for me to 
follow, and no materialist, | judge, could reach them. 

‘Lhe paper on “Ideal Kreedom in Married Life,” 
read by Mrs. McGinnis; made marriage life appear 
like a beautiful dream, which we agree it should be, 
but suggestions to make it such without first ban- 
ishing the vampires of capitalism from the homes of 
rich and poor—seemed hke mockery in the face of 
starvation, 

‘hen came an address by Mrs. M. link, “he 
Spiritual Phases of Life.” Noble and sincere were 
the sentiments expressed. However, | could not 
help but think that ideas fit only for spiritual life 
must clash against the actual life and wreck man’s 
natural self. 

A general discussion followed and it was my priv- 
ilege to bring the audience before the real thing, 7. e., 
the material phase of marriage life and society in 
general. Much to my satisfaction Mrs. Clara Be- 
wick Colby—editor of “Lhe Woman’s ‘Vribune,” of 
Washington, D. C., who presided as chairman, gave 
me full sway for about twenty minutes, during which 
it was possible to represent the economic, the ma- 
terial interest of that vast army of men and women 
the wage-earning class, showing them the conse- 
quences of over-work, of work performed in foul 
atmosphere, of food wnich is adulterated as the re- 
sult of our competitive system, the thoughts of the 
members turned at once from mere effects to the 
very causes of evil. 

Pointing out the causes of prostitution, legal and 
illegal; the causes of unhealthful intercourse between 
sexes; the causes of unwelcome children, we agreed 
that so long as woman is the dependent and man the 
provider, so long the question of finance is a domi 
nant factor in the marriage union, marriage will not 
offer sexual freedom to either man or woman. Mak- 
ing further clear to our Woman Suffragists that we 
wage-earning women are not extending our hopes 
toward Woman’s Suffrage alone, because even sweet, 
gentle woman in the capacity of employer will use 
her power and corrupt politics by buying votes and 
discharging her help should they refuse to vote for 
the candidates favored by women bosses, thus lead- 
ing to the evidence that to wage-earning women the 
full hope for emancipation rests within that party 
which gives to women equality, economic, social and 
political, 7. ¢., the party of the Socialist forces which 
is gaining strength day by day over the civilized 
world. 

With the greatest joy 1 observed that my listeners 
followed the Socialist views expressed with marked 
attention; a point worthy of remark, because in more 
than one suffrage meeting the representatives of the 
wage-earners have been shown the cold-shoulder by 
these women of the well-to-do class. 

Miss Miller, by closing the meeting acknowledged 
that the Socialist school offers a wide field for wom- 
an’s activity, and it would be a good thing to have 
all women converted to Socialism. 

Let us hope that Miss Miller will keep faith to the 
newly adopted idea and make propaganda for So- 
cialism on her tour, and arouse more women to go 
to the front and sound the bugle for economic free- 
dom of both men and women. The human race 
is composed of both and both must stand shoulder 
to shoulder in order to move the wheel of social 
evolution. 

It is woman’s duty to rise in rebellion and break 
the shackles of hypocrisy and conventional lies. 
Said meeting was one effort, others more powerful 
will follow. Frances NAcKE. 
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As an example of class-consciousness we may 
mention that one of the comrades sent a short item 
concerning the arrival of H. Gaylord Wilshire, of 
Los Angeles, in this city, to the office of every Chi- 
cago daily. The notice referred to the fact that Wil- 
shire had for months used every effort to induce W. 
J. Bryan to mect him in a debate on the question of 
trusts, and had offered the latter $5000 to appear on 
the platform and $5000 more if the audience decided 
that he (Bryan) had the best of the debate. In every 
office the item was accepted for publication, but it 
never appeared. Press censorship is not altogether 
confined to Russia—The Worker’s Call. 
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Wilshire Talks on Trusts 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., delivered an address in the Dun- 
combe Opera House on Sunday after- 
noon in the interests of the Socialist 
party. His subject was “Let the Nation 
Own the Trusts.’ Mr. Wilshire is the 
editor of THE CHALLENGE, which is pub- 
lished in the interests of the Socialists. 
He is an able speaker, and no matter 
whether the Jistener agrees with his re- 
marks, it must be admitted that he is a 
very clever gentleman. Mr. Wilshire 
became celebrated when he issued the 
$10,000 challenge to the Hon. W. J. 
Bryan to take the platform with him 
and discuss Bryan’s trust problem. lt is 
common history that Bryan did not take 
up the gauntlet. Mr. Wilshire is a man 
of pleasing appearance. He _ looked 
somewhat odd yesterday when the cur- 
tain arose and he was presented to the 
audience in a flannel coat, white vest, 
duck trousers and russet shoes. He 
was like a good many others, though, 
who were caught napping by the fellow 
who runs the weather department. His 
heavier clothes were in his trunk and 
had been forwarded to Buffalo. A 
friend came to his aid, however, and 
loaned him an overcoat. Mr. Wilshire 
came here from Battle creek where he 
spoke on Saturday evening. After the 
address he was escorted to A. J. Ayerst’s 
restaurant, where, in company with sev- 
eral leading Socialists, he partook of 
luncheon. He left on No. 16 M. C .R. 
express last evening for Buffalo, where 
he will take in the Pan-American Ex- 
position. There was a large audience at 
the theatre in the afternoon and they 
thoroughly appreciated Mr. Wilshire’s 
efforts. In short, he is of the belief 
that it would be better all around if the 
people merely produced what they con- 
sumed. - 

Mr. E. E. Crawford, pastor of the 
Church of Christ, occupied the chair. 
He regretted that the orchestra was un- 
able to play on account of the absence of 
a piano. 

Mr. Crawford opened the meeting 
with a short address. There is a thing 
in the world today, he said, known as 
Socialism, and many would be glad to 
belong to it if they knew what it meant, 
It meant the brotherhood of man. It 
was an attempt to remove all obstacles 
towards the free use of man without re- 
sort to violence. “Don’t be afraid of 
Socialism,” said the speaker; “it is noth- 
ing but the brotherhood of men.” He 
then introduced the speaker of the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Wilshire, in opening his remarks, 
said society was developing into social- 
ism through the trusts, just the same as 
a baby developed into a man. Every- 
body had heard of trusts, and it was a 
very had evil. We all wished to carry 
out the Golden Rule, but all knew that 
to do to others as we would have them 
to do to us meant starvation. Every 
business man was forced to do things he 
knew was not right, but he had to do 
these things or go out of business. The 
trust is the result of over-production 
All the capitalists said that owing to the 
over-production and slaughter of prices 
they were forced to form trusts. [f we 
disbelieve the capitalists, we are forced 
to believe them when the condition of 
things is investigated. In speaking to 
MayorJones of Toledo, the latter said 
that any one of the three great imple- 
ment concerns in the United States 
could supply the demand. And it is the 
same as regards the whiskey trust. Pre- 
vious to the sugar trust all the great 
manufacturers were threatened with 
bankruptcy owing to over production. 
The manufacturers claimed that they 
produced more than they could sell. 
Economists seem to forget, in the first 
place, that manufacturers did not man- 
ufacture to give away. The baker did 
not make bread to give away. They 
made it to sell. Because a man was 
hungry it did not say that the person 


who made sugar was compelled to give . 


it away. The workingmen were the 
great consumers. The manufacturer 
was compelled to buy his labor just 
the same as he bought his raw mate- 


The Challenge 


rial, if they expected to meet their 
competitions. Lhe workingman was 
forced to take the competitive wages, 
because there were so many unemployed 
workingmen who were only too glad 
to take their places. Fifty years ago 
we had none of the great labor-saving 
machinery that we have today. ‘The 
workingmen a hundred or two hundred 
years ago received a fair living, and 
health and strengh were in abundance. 
Certainly, as far as physique and feeding 
is concerned, the workingmen of a hun- 
dred years ago were equal to what the 
workingmen were today. The working- 
men were fed today just like a horse— 
well enough to keep them in good con- 
dition. ‘(he money has gone to the rich. 
‘The luxurics of the rich have gone little 
to the productions of labor. Rockefel- 
ler with his vast income spent less than 
$500,000 yearly for living expenses. ‘The 
rich has divided the laboring classes into 
two vast armies. One division of the 
labor army is producing enough to feed 
the other division. If this production 
of labor saving is to continue, it will be 
ridiculous, as one labor-saving machine 
is merely being made to save another 
labor-savinghi machine. Labor-saving 
machines were made to give the labor- 
ing men leisure, but the laboring men 
had never had any leisure out of them 
except, perhaps, when they were out of 
employment, and that was not the kind 
ot leisure the workingman desired. The 
more labor-saving machines that are 
manufactured, the more it hurts the 
workingmen. It has been said that a 
labor-saving machine never throws a 
man out of employment definitely, but 
that it merely disarranges laborers tem- 
porarily. That has been true, but it 
was true only through the process of 
building another machine. The trust is 
the result of the labor-saving machines 
being completed. We have had a com- 


plete revolution in our competitive 
uuades. We have no competition today 
between the great capitalists. The 
great capitalists had been forced to 
combine on account of the great heat 
of competition and get under the 
shield of monopoly. ‘The price of 


wheat is determined by the price set by 
the farmers and competition has reached 
such a point that it does not hardly 
pay to raise wheat. A few years ago it 
was said that it was simply ridiculous 
to. say that one concern could control 
the whole output but the people know 
better today. The speaker said there 
was no Canadian law to prevent the 
great American capitalists from send- 
ing their dollars into this country and 
dominating it. The tariff wall could 
not prevent it. Mr. Wilshire said we 
would have no more industrial crises 
since the trusts came into control. The 
great billion dollar iron trust will not 
manufacture more iron than they can 
dispose of. The trusts only manufac- 
ture what they have orders for as they 
know they have no competition. It was 
the same with the railways. The trust 
is simply a union for the capitalists. 
Labor unions were a necessity but were 
only of use when there was a demand 
for their labor just the same as the trust 
was of use when there was a demand for 
their wares. Socialism simply was to 
allow the introduction of Christian 
ethics in conditions of business and al- 
low the state to own the machine of 
labor and have the state control the rail- 
ways, manufacturies, ete. The proper 
course was to reduce the hours of la- 
bor to comply with the excess of pro- 
duction. Probably few knew that one 
hour’s labor daily was sufficient to pro- 
duce all the necessaries of life. Wages 
are limited by the competition of the 
unemployed man. If the output of the 
gold mines were increased a hundred 
fold the output would not fall into the 
hands of the workingmen, but would 
fall into the hands of the owners. Un- 
less the capitalistic shell is broken, said 
the speaker, and we merge into the So- 
cialistic idea we shall starve. 


Mr. Wilshire said questions were often 
asked at the meetings and he would be 
pleased to answer any questions the 
audience might put to him. 


Mr. Crawford could not understand 
why, if the state could organize an army 
of destruction to kill men and produce 
nothing in the way of wealth, an army 
of industry could not be organized that 
could produce tor themselves. 

Frank Hunt asked the speaker a ques- 
uon. He said the orator had used the 
illustration regarding the chicken and 
the shell. He desired to know if the 
chicken was too lazy how to get him 
out of the shell. 

Mr. Wilshire said there were seven 
million Socialistic voters and if one did 
not have enough sense to get out of the 
shell the others would come around and 
pick holes until they got him out. 

Mr. Crawford said men were slaves 
and did not know it. 

frank ilunt—Because they won’t pick. 

Mr. Crawford said he hoped that no 
person would again say that Socialism 
meant a division of property. Such was 
not the case. 

A Voice—1f we had government own- 
ership of railways, elc., how can you 
prove that there would be an increase 
OL wages. 

The speaker said there was no proof 
that wages would be increased. ‘here 
is nothing to show that if the city took 
over the gas works that the wages of 
the men would be increased, but the 
tendency would be that way. 

F, Hunt—1l am Socialistic myself, but 
perhaps not of the same kidney as the 


ll 


speaker. “What is to become of Rocke- 
feller, the Goulds, the Vanderbilts and 
other bright and enterprising men,” 
said Mr. Hunt, “and if they had the 
same ambition, how could you control 
them?” 

Mr. Wilshire said they would allow 
Rockefeller in on the ground floor. They 
would form a joint stock company and 
give Rockefeller one share. But Rocke- 
teller did not claim he was such a great 
man. He said the trusts had merely 
been forced upon him, he could not help 
it. Continuing, Mr. Wilshire said, pretty 
soon everybody who had money would 
inherit it, as they had it pretty well all 
at present. lt was a kind of freeze-out 
game witn them. He thought the in- 
centive of men would be work, if they 
got a fair share of what was produced. 
Under Socialism the man who did not 
work would get nothing. There was no 
incentive for a man to work today, for 
he knew he merely got an existnece. 
Under Socialism persons who were cor- 
rupt would have no place to invest their 
money as the state would own every- 
thing. ‘he only thing they could steal 
would be potatoes, bread, etc. There 
would be no incentive to steal. 

A couple of other questions were 
asked and answered and the audience 
was dismissed by Mr. Crawford, who 
thanked them on behalf of the Socialists 
and Mr. Wilshire for their presence.— 
St. Thomas (Canada) Times, July 8. 
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AMERICANIZED 


(From the London Chronicle.) 
I love my transatlantic brother well, 
I hate his foes infernally ; 
With conscious pride [ feel my bosom swell 
When he greets me fraternally. 
Yet might it not, I sometimes ask, befall 
That his loved presence might begin to pall? 


His kodak on my privacy intrudes, 
His beef fills to satiety. 

His canned goods crowd what late were solitudes, 
His heiresses society. 

‘Tis his—one drop of sweet in bitter cup— 

*Yis his alarm wakes my servants up. 


His oil my lamp, his corn my belly fills, 
He builds me my machinery. 

And boards that tell the praises of his pills 
Adorn my native scenery ; 

While in the tube—so Yankeefied we are 

I ride perforce in his triumphal car. 


He wins our races, teaches us to ride— 
’*Yis true, I’m very sure it is— 

Our markets find all stocks are dull beside 
His versatile securities ; 

And near at hand, I hear, the period is 

When all our ships and shipyards shall be his. 


He fills my cosmos, and I can but see, 
As every Tom and Jerry can, 
Soon I, my kin, race, clime and land may be 
Essentially American, 
And | may own, of comfort quite bereft, 
That there is nothing really English left. 


* Ok OK 
Are Trusts Dangerous? 


No more vital question is before the public today 
than that of trusts. Light from any source on the 
characteristic form which industry is taking in the 
beginning of the twentieth century is acceptable, and 
certainly no one will question the ability of John 
Graham Brooks, ot Harvard University to discuss 
this question. 

His recent lecture before the Commercial Club, 
says the Standard, entitled, “Are Trusts Danger- 
ous?” was listened to by a large number of the men 
who are most conspicuous in the mercantile, indus- 
trial and political life of Brockton. 

According to the report in the Enterprise, Mr. 
Brooks regards the trusts as the new force that 
stands merely for the latest stage of industrial 
growth. 

In this he is in full accord with the Socialists. 
Karl Marx announced after a searching investigation 
into the nature of the competitive system, that it 
would result in vast combinations in which a few 
men would ultimately control the industries of the 
world. 

He made this announcement as early as 1860, 
Viewed in the light of present facts, it must be ad- 
mitted that Mark’s interpretation of the forces at 
work in the industrial world was correct, and that 
so far, industrial evolution or growth has proceeded 
along the lines which he declared to be inevitable in 
the nature of things. 

The present industrial situation is as much a veri- 
fication of Marx’s analysis of the competitive system 
as the telescopic discovery of the planet Neptune 
was a verification of the calculations of Adams and 
LaVerrier. 

Mr. Brooks is also in accord with the Socialists in 
declaring that the new combinations cannot be 
stopped or permanently smashed. The real prob- 
lem, immediately and imperious, he tells us, is how 
to regulate and guide this new force. If the combi- 
nations are to work for public as well as for pri- 
vate good, three things, two of them now largely 
under the voters’ control, must be brought about. 

Here again Mr. Brooks agrees with the Socialist 
that it is through the use of the political power that 
the people are to secure for themselves the advan- 
tages of industrial combinations, while guarding 
themselves from the dangers of irresponsible control 
of these combinations by a few men who will manip- 
ulate them for their own enrichment. No other in- 
terpretation can be put on his declaration that two 
out of the three conditions necessary to secure the 
public welfare are largely under the control of the 
voters, 

* K 


“Old Print’? Gives His Views 


By a freakish decree of fate an old-time printer 
and Brown sat at the same table at a first-class 
down-town restaurant. The old-timer had been 
“reminiscing” with some kindred spirits and felt 
talkative. 

“Are you the Brown that controls so many inter- 
ests?’ was his opening. 

“I have several investments in and about Detroit,” 
curtly. 


“Please pass the mustard. I’m no Socialist, com- 
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munist, anarchist, dynamiter, or anything of the 
sort; just a flat-footed American. You own a share 
in a distillery. What would you do if none of us fel- 
lows drank your whisky?” 

“Shut down.” 

“Vhat’s right. You couldn’t make the stuff to 
raise the uniform level of the lakes or to put the fish 
on the bum. You're in the cracker trust. If all of 
us fellows had stuff of that kind made at home what 
would become of the business ?” 

“Don’t be foolish, my man, you know as well as I 
do.” 

“Thanks, and I'll get right back by saying that 
you know as well as I do. It would ‘bust’ wide open. 
You've got stock in a tobacco factory. Suppose that 
all us smokers and chewers should quit the weed?” 

“T don’t care to continue the conversation.” 

“Of course not. There’s nothing pleasant for you 
to say. We consumers have you at our mercy, yet 
you swell around like world-beaters and give us fel- 
lows who make you the icy stare. I’m only having 
a little nerve-to-nerve talk with you, but when you 
get off by yourself chew on it.” 

The prosperous Brown frowned, then tried to look 
indifferent, and finally smiled. ‘Waiter,’ he shouted, 
“bring us in a bottle,’ and the hand that the old- 
timer reached across the table was not overlooked.— 
Detroit Free Press. 

*k Ok OK 
Rabid But Dispassionate 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor of THe CHALLENGE, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., is not the kind of a man the 
world usually pictures as a Socialist. He is rabid ir 
his views, but he delivers them in a calm, dispas- 
sionate oratorical manner that wins the respect of 
those who are most opposed to him. He spoke most- 
ly of the trusts—a subject which is threshed over 
every day, yet he had a few new views on it. Speak- 
ing 0. the “unemployed” problem, he said that in 
three years, or five years at the outside, there will 
be so many unemployed working people in this coun- 
try, owing to the trusts, that the change is going to 
be most violent. 

“We want to find a quiet solution of this vast prob- 
lem if we can,” he said, “and we of the Socialist 
party would fain see it done by means of the ballot. 
lf I must bathe in the Detroit river I had rather 
jump in head first and do it gracefully than to be 
pushed in. The American people have the choice of 
getting into Socialism in a decent, orderly manner or 
of being thrown in with broken heads.” 

He declared unreservedly for confiscation of all 
public utilities, such as railroads, mines, telegraph 
and telephone companies, etc.—Detroit Free Press. 

* * Ox 
Carnegie @ The Street Faker 


A street faker with a valise full of soap to sell on 
the circus grounds, usually opens his business just 
as Mr. Carnegie proposes to close his career—by es- 
tablishing his respectability with a free distribution 
of cash. He sells a dollar for ninety cents, and this 
ninety cents for eighty, and so on down; or he 
throws handfuls of nickels about among the people, 
who risk their necks to get one. Then, having the 
crowd excited and delirious, and having established 
himself as a good fellow, he proceeds to rob them 
with great good humor, and no loss of time. What 
less does Mr. Carnegie? He uses his gifts to a pur- 
pose. He tosses $50,000 to Galveston; $100,000 to 
Cincinnati, scatters a couple of millions through a 
dozen states, and sets the world wild by twirling 
$5,000,000 into the lap of New York. The excite- 
ment is at fever heat. The whole money-worship- 
ping country is in a phrensy. The pulpits ring with 
sermons on philanthropy, and the press prints enough 
about it to amount to $10,000,000 at advertising rates. 
Then, having established himself as a godly man, and 
having solemnly assured the public that it is a dis- 
grace to die rich, Mr. Carnegie sets quietly at work 
again and rolls up another $50,000,000 from the toil 
of the people-—Los Angeles Labor News. 

* Ok OX 


No Right to Question 


I stood in judgment before some men in New York 
city the other day about a book I had written. The 
men belong to the upper class (it is rather a shame 
that we have upper classes, but we have) and they 
asked me if, under a right economic system, a ma- 
jority of people would not waste the opportunity 
given them? 

The question for civilization to answer is NOT 
what men would do if we had equality of opportu- 
nity; all that is irrelevant. That is a question that 
society has no business to know. Until this col- 
lective brotherhood of man has been tried; until each 
man born into the world has equal inherent rights, 
society has no right asking irrelevant questions. 
Until civilization itself becomes good it has no right 
to ask men if they will be good. Until society itself 
is just, it has no right to ask men to be just. Until 
civilization becomes the incarnation of that equality 
in distribution which we advocate, civilization betrays 
colossal impudence in asking what would men do if 
things were equal.—Rev. Geo. D, Herron. 
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H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE OFFERS 
$10,000 FOR JOINT DEBATE 


MILLIONAIRE SOCIALIST 


Wiis to Speak Here Last Night, but 
Storm . Postponed Meeting 
Until Later in Year. 7 


— 


The rain -of clast, evening,.though wel- 
comed -by ‘mest. people as’ a relief from 
the extreme¢ly.. heated. period, was .the 
fauSe:-of ‘bitter disappointment to many 
local socialists who had been looking 
26ftward- ‘with interest to the arrival of 
H. Gaylord ‘Wilshire, the California mil- 
lionafve, who was slated to lecture in 
the open air in front of the postoffice 
last night. 

Mr. Wilshire, in company with: W. G. 
Walling, of Chicago, arrived in the city 
at 4:30 over the Lake Shore from De- 
troit, and did not come by boat ashe 
head intended. Many admirers visited 
the D. & C. dock at the arrival of the 
boat yesterday morning expecting the 
California man to come that way. 

Talking out-of-doors being out of the 
question last night, and the time being 
too short to advertise a hall meeting, 
Mr. Wilshire’s friends contented them- 
selves with surrounding him at: the St. 
Charles, where a social time was had in 
parlor 119. 

Here Mr. Wilshire was seen by The 
Times man whom he greeted with a cor- 
diality: characteristic of Westerners. 
“Well,” said he, “what do you want me 
to talk about?” ' 

cae I:don’t want to talk about my- 
self.”’ : 

“Thexy:say that you are having more 
fun than any-man in America, Mr. Wil- 
shire, and the socialists of Toledo are 
great admirers of your paper,’ he was 
told. . 

“Well, I don’t know about that. I am 
enjoying myself all right in my own pe- 
culiar way. I was disappointed in the 
reform conference at Detroit where there 
were gathered _some_ three hundred 
‘cranks’ of all description. There were 
present single taxers, populists, prohjb- 
itionists, unfon reformers, philosophical 
anarchists, and perhaps some anarchists 
who were not philosophical. I was there 
as a straight socialist, advocating the 
government ownershfp of the tools of 
production and the means of distribution. 
That is the only ultimate solution of the 


‘to edit a_socialist paper called The Chal- 
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yeesent social -and economic tturmoii. 
Others were there with pet hobbies.’ 
There was R. S. Thompson, of Spring- 
field, O., head of the Union Reform 
movement, who thinks that all reform 


‘must come-through the initiative and re- | 


ferendum system of law making. There; 
was Mayor Jones,'of your city, who is: 
a very fine gentleman, but who is up in 
the air as far as having any plan for 
remedying the present competitive sys- 
tam is concerned. There were others 
who claim to believe that a single tax 
on land value is a cure for all our social 
ills. Tom L. Johnson, mayor of Cleve- 
land, was there as the leader of this class 
of reformers. I tried before the confer- 
ence to arrange with him for a debate, 
he to defend the single tax and I to de- 
fend socialism, but he made all kinds of 
excuses for not meeting me. None of 
them wanted to discuss their relative 
positions with the clear-cut socialists. 
Yes, I naturally take this to mean tuat 
they felt their inability to defend their ; 
position against that of the socialists. 
In not being able to get a debate I was 
disappointed, but it went to strengthen 
my belief that in the near future aii 
those now divided up into different small 
and ineffective parties will have to capit- 
ulate to the socialists and join our 
ranks.” 

“What. about your offer .of $10,000 to 
W. J. Bryan to discuss the trust preplane | 
with you?” | 

“JT was in Lincoln on June 21, and de- 
livered an address there. When I ar-| 
rived in the city I found that Mr. Bryan’ 


‘had left on a pleasure trip. He never 


made any reply to my challenge, and the 
people can draw their own conclusions. 
Since, I have issued him a similar chal- 
lenge through W. R. Hearst, of the New 
York Journal, and sent along a certified 
check as a guarantee of good faith on 
my. part. Bryan advocates, as you know, 
the destruction of the trusts. Socialists 
do not believe that this is. either practi- 
cal, possible or desirable. They believe 
that the government shouid own and 
control the trusts and conduct the busi- 
ness for the benefit of all the people. 

“Yes, it is true that they arrested me 
for speaking in the public park at Los 
Angeles. But I have spoken there since 
without molestation. Just for the fun 
of seeing whether the right of free! 
speech can be legally denied an American 
citizen in his own country I have sue 
the chisf of police of Los Angeles for! 
$10,000 damages. 

“Mr. Bryan has denied me advertising 
space in his paper. I offered him his, 
regular rate based upon-a circulation of 
100,000, which he claims for the Common-| 
er. I am now going to see. if the ad-j 
vertising columns of a paper can be 
closed against a legitimate advertise- 
ment when an offer of the regular rate 
of the paper is made. Yes, I have been 
a socialist for fifteen years. I[ believe 
it to be the only solution of the social 
and economic, chaos now existing. The 
enemies of socialism are those who do 
not undefstand the phildsophy, but the 
movement is worldwide and growing at 
a tremendous rate. The leading scholars 
and thinkers of the age are with us, and 
the co-operative commonwealth is: bound 
to come as thre, next step in economic 
evolution.’’ 

Mr: Wilshire is a most facinating con- 
versationalist and is a man of education 
and refinement, being a graduate of 
Harvard. He is the owner of several 
ranches in California besides being the 
leading spirit in several enterprises in 
Los Angeles. Nevertheless he finds time 


f 


lenge, and to tour the country and make. 
speeches in defense of a socialistic gov- 
ernment. He leaves this afternoon for | 
Ann Arbor, where he will speak this 
evening. He will also speak at Grand | 
Rapids and other Michigan points. He 


then goes for a tour of the East. On/- 


his return to the Pacific coast he will 
stop In Toledo on July 2, and speak at 
Harmonia hall. ; I 
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tributed articles from the ablest socialist writers of the world, 
has taken rank as the greatest socialist periodical in the 
English language. It is now enlarged to 80 pages and is 
running serially a remarkable novel, entitled **A CHAR- 
ITY GIRL.” The Library of Progress is a quar- 
terly periodical, each number complete in itself. The Feb- 
ruary number is SociaList Soncs witH Music. The May 
number will be a translation of VANDERVELDE’s new work, 
‘“SCOLLECTIVISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL EvoLUTION,”’ perhaps 
the most important socialist book since Marx, yet easy of 
comprehension by anyone, The Pocket Lisrary oF So- 
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The Southern Tobacco Journal says: “The spread 
of Socialism in the past few years is greater than 
is generally supposed. It is not hard to make con- 
verts to it with things as they are now.” 

x Ok OO 


The meeting at North and California avenues last 
Sunday, where Comrade Gaylord Wilshire spoke, 
netted a collection of $10.20. It lasted from 3 till 
8 p. m., speakers from all parts of the city being 
present.—Workers Call. 

* * * 


No bill will ever be sent to any subscriber of this 
paper. If you did not pay for it some one else did. 
The number with which your subscription expires 
is on the wrapper. Watch it and when your time 
is out, if you like the principles the paper teaches 
send in your renewal. 


* OK 


Mr. Walter Crane’s lectures “Of the Decorative 
Illustration of Books, Old and New” (London: Bell; 
New York: Macmillan) owe their second addition 
no doubt mainly to the illustrations. Mr. Crane’s 
talent lies in this direction. We heartily agree with 
Mr. Crane as to the proper tyranny of the printed 
page—its squareness and proportion—over any deco- 
rative illustration introduced in it. Among the evil 
effects of Japanese art upon western he justly reck- 
ons the crazy diagonals and other invasions of the 
rectangle and the margin which have deformed our 
‘magazines and books for so many years. Balance and 
symmetry are demanded by the art of Gutenberg.— 
The Nation. 
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After trying in vain for ten years to get Repub- 
licans and Democrats to debate with him, H. Gay- 
lord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Cal., has just issued a 
challenge to Tom L. Johnson, mayor of Cleveland. 
Ohio, to debate with him at Detroit, July 3, on 
“Reform and Revolution.” 

For some time Mr. Wilshire has been trying to get 
W. J. Bryan to debate with him “Shall the govern- 
ment own or destroy the trusts,” and made him 
an offer of $10,000 for a single night. Up to the 
present time Bryan has remained silent, which 
rather gives one the idea that this “Bryan Demo- 
cracy” will not stand investigation. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Wilshire are agreed as to the 
ownership of trusts, and there is hardly any doubt 
but what they will met at Detroit——Independent. 
Boone, Ia. 

* OK OK 


One of the significant facts of city life. we are told 
in Harper’s Weekly, is the growth of the day 
nurseries. They have grown at the rate of 200 per 
cent in the last five or six vears. Originally intended 
for the babies of widows, it is found that 90 per cent 
of the children in day nurseries have both parents 
living. The mother is obliged to go out to work be- 
cause of one of three or four reasons—her hushand 
is out of work, he is ill of consumption or rheu- 
matism and cannot work, or he is dissipated. Even 
-with the rapid increase in the number of day nurser- 
ies, there is always a surplus of applicants. Whether 
this indicates that more and more married women are 
becoming wage-earners as well as house-keepers, 
whether it means that more and more fathers can- 
not support their families, or that they are losing 
their sense of responsibility in the matter, and don’t 
try, are interesting questions. In Paris the day 
nursery is a part of the state school system. In 
this country, however, there is a strong sentiment 
against the employment of married women outside 
the home which would probably stand in the way of 
such an arrangement in American cities—N. Y. 


Churchman. 
* Ok Ok 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, head and front of the Social- 
istic movement on the Pacific coast and editor of 
Tue CHALLENGE, the nation’s greatest Socialistic 
organ, left Los Angeles on a three months’ vacation 
trip last Monday. Yesterday, the 21st, Mr. Wilshire 
bearded the great Democratic lion, Mr. Bryan, in 
his den at Lincoln, Nebraska; today he speaks in 
Chicago, and on July 3d he will deliver an address in 
Detroit on “Reform or Revolution.” Mr. Wilshire 
hoped also to meet and debate with Mayor Tom 
Johnson, of Cleveland, but Mr. Johnson declined to 
meet the Californian. He proposes to extend his 
visit to Europe, meeting many friends in England 
end other countries over there. ( 

Tur CHALLENGE is attracting international atten- 
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tion by the unique and able manner in which it 
preaches the doctrine of Socialism in general, while 
its presentation of special points such as, for instance, 
is found in “When Rockefeller Owns the Earth,” a 
parting shot, as it were, delivered by Mr. Wilshire 
just previous to his departure for the east, is most 
commendable for its taste and precision. We have 
room for but a paragraph on Rockefeller, yet it is 
enough, we have no doubt, to convince the reader 
that the man who issues THe CHALLENGE is well 
prepared to meet those who may choose to accept it: 

“Each time Rockefeller buys up an industry so 
much less the chance of another man being able to 
invest money at a profit. When Rockefeller finally 
buys up the whole earth, you and I may possibly 
have plenty of cash, but what good would it be to 
us? We cannot invest it because Rockefeller won’t 
sell us anything. Why should he sell anything? 
What good would our money be to him? All he could 
do with it would be to buy back from us the very 
property he had just sold us. No, Rockefeller very 
sensibly, as a business man, will politely say to us 
that he has nothing in the way of railroads, oil re- 
fineries, land, etc., to exchange with us for our money, 
our gold. We may keep our money, for all he cares. 
He doesn’t want the filthy stuff. Then what will we 
do with it? We can’t invest it, because Rockefeller 
won't sell anything. And we cannot make him sell, 
and we can’t find fault with him for not selling. 
However, there is one thing we might do with our 
money; in fact, it is the one thing we must do with 
it. We can’t “save” it, but we must “spend” it; 
we must “spend” some of it, anyway, to buy our 
food and lodging. Rockefeller owns the earth; it is 
simply as if he were keeping a big boarding house 
and we, the inhabitants of the earth, had to pay him 
for our board and lodging. It will not be very long 
before all our money is gone. Rockefeller can charge 
what he pleases, and we have no other boarding- 
house to go to. He might simply size up our respec- 
tive piles and demand the whole thing for one day’s 
board and lodging.”—Sawtelle (Cal.) Veteran. 

* Kk x 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor of THE CHALLENGE, 
in a letter to W. J. Bryan on the 22nd of May, pro- 
posed to give him five thousand dollars to debate 
the trust problem with him. Wilshire’s remedy is 
that the government should own the trust. Wilshire 
offered Bryan one thousand dollars some weeks ago, 
but failed to get a response. But this time he has 
placed in the hands of W. R. Hearst, editor of the 
New York Journal, a bank draft for one thousand 
dollars to be paid to Mr. Bryan in case Wilshire 
does not comply with the terms. Wilshire further- 
more promises five thousand dollars more to Bryan 
in case the audience decides that Bryan has the best 
remedy for the evil. But all efforts to pull Bryan 
from his hole by comrade Wilshire will be in vain. 
Bryan knows when he strikes a Socialist “He is up 
against the real thing.” Bryan has intelligence 
enough to know that the trust is the fruit of our 
present system of competition, and has come to stay 
and the question now is, shall the trust own the 
people or the people own the trust ?—News, Guertie, 
lar: 

* Kk * 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, the wealthy Socialist of Los 
Angeles, Cal.. who is devoting his time and wealth to 
the advancement of the beliefs of his party, has 
again challenged Bryan to meet him in joint debate. 
This time he offers to give Bryan $5,000 if he will 
debate with him and $5,000 more if the judges de- 
cide that the Democratic leader has won the forensic 
contest. The subject is to be, “The trusts,’ Wil- 
shire contending that Bryan’s remedy of suppression 
is wrong and that trusts, instead of being destroyed 
by smothering. should be allowed to develop until an 
educated people, seeing the necessity of co-operation, 
demand and obtain national contro! and ownership of 
all public utilities. 

Mr. Wilshire, in his personal organ, Tar CHat- 
LENGE, says: “It is unnecessary for me to say I re- 
gard Bryan simply as a dead wall that, with no thanks 
to itself, happens to be in a particularly fine position 
to command the public eye, and that I am willing to 
pay a heavy premium for the privilege of posting my 
advertisement thereon.’—Editorial in Ogden (Utah) 
Standard. 

* *K * 

H. Gaylord Wilshire, who has a standing offer of 
$10,000 to Bryan to debate the trust question, has 
been compelled to postpone his meeting until July 
24. Wilshire is one of the most unique figures in 
American politics. He is an ardent Social Demo- 
crat, though a man of considerable wealth and inter- 
ested in business enterprises with some of the most 
plutocratic capitalists in the country, and they all 
run away from a discussion with him on economics. 
Wilshire has traveled from the Pacific Coast to the 
East at his own expense, and his speeches along the 
route have caused more or less of a furor. It will 
be worth going ta some trouble to hear him.—Cleve- 
land Citizen. 
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God ‘“‘Struggle’’ 


The history of mankind has hitherto been a his- 
tory of struggle and contest, and in the evolution of 
things, this struggle has been so apparent in all 
phases of animal and even of vegetable life, that 
growth and strife, suffering and improvement, de- 
feat and victory have come to be regarded as neces- 
sary concomitants in one universal plan. 

In the old story of a Paradise, where one man 
and woman dwelt together in the greatest conceiv- 
able content, love, happiness and freedom from 
care and anxiety, but were finally ejected, whether 
we regard it as fact pure and simple, as God-given 
parable or as fiction only, the story may, I think, be 
adjudged (even if only because of its perennial hold 
of and assimilation with, the faiths of mankind) as 
holding a seed germ of great eternal truth. Pessi- 
mists or optimists, we all must agree, setting aside 
all probabilities or improbabilities, in the possibility, 
under certain conditions, of peace and good will on 
earth. 

Still reverting to the old Mosaic story of Eden, 
the ejection was the result of the introduction of a 
new element or elements, of a new social condition, 
of disobedience to divine law and order, of the in- 
troduction, in fact, of what is called sin. 

Now, it has been common to accept this as if it 
were a part of a divine or necessary plan, and there- 
fore it has seemed compulsory to establish a theory 
that this very ejection among the skin-tearing thorns 
and earth-devouring thistles was good and necessary 
for the development of all that is best in man; be- 
cause some have grown stronger in the fight and 
have prened themselves on victory, therefore the 
fight, the struggle is the best condition for develop- 
ment. And yet, what are men ever striving for, if it 
be not to free themselves from this struggle? To 
rise above it so that, fortified in wealth, embattled in 
riches, garrisoned with money power, they may defy 
the very struggle which they claim to be the chief 
need of humanity. All men think all men mortal but 
themselves! Is it that for all others the struggle is 
so beneficial, not for us? 

Taken at the usual estimate and under all the con- 
ditions that have hitherto existed, what does this 
universal struggle mean? Dves it mean universal 
brotherhood? Does it mean the essence of divine 
love? This climbing, crawling, trampling, over the 
plains of life, till they are covered with the corpses 
and bones of the myriad weak and unfortunate, while 
a few of the strongest and cruelest only reach the 
goal of victory, wealth, power—power to rule, power 
to dominate, power, it may be, in some cases, to lead. 
to guide, to protect, to go down into the midst and 
succor, but power bought (under present condi- 
tions of life) at the price of infinite suffering, degra- 
dation, and woe; these are the conditions which the 
world has been wont to believe are the will of a 
God whose name is Love. 

It is, alas, true, that only out of the sufferings 
and sacrifice of the many has progress come /uitherto, 
that only out of much evil has good come to human- 
ity, so much so, that men have come to believe in 
holocausts of victims as inevitable, to believe that, 
while time shall last, privilege and power shall be 
the lot of the few and degradation, slavery. want and 
misery, in greater or less degree, the lot of the manv. 
But in the midst of the staggering maze, the preach- 
ing, teaching of ministers, politicians, political econo- 
mists, philosophers, and others, amazement strikes 
humanity, and we ask, “To what end?” 

If it be right and best that man should ever strug- 
gle, then why struggle to be free from struggle? If 
in the struggle itself is found the good. why set 
any other good as the object of that struggle? How 
senseless is it all without an ultimate object! Shall 
we then rest content with the present tvoe of man- 
hood, which aims at the elevation of self at the ex- 
nense of others, which calls that success which gains 
for some more than for others. which measures it- 
self only by the degrees of difference which elevate 
some men above their fellows in wealth or power? 
A tyne of manhood which tolerates a majority of an 
infinitely lower tvne than itself in those things which 
it values most (for it values material things high- 
est.) Shall we? Or shall we accept the theory of true 
evolution that the evils of the world are things that 
are to be overcome, that the happiness of human- 
ity, of the whole and not of a few only, is the ulti- 
mate and certain goal of all struggle? Accepting 
this, how the mists begin to rise, and the fair land- 
scane bathes in the sunlight of peace! Imagination, 
faith and reason may join hands at last and proclaim 
it ‘good.” } 

Realizing this. who will look back with regret upon 
this God which men have made with their own 
hands? This struggle which strengthens, which de- 
velops, elevates, ennobles! How shall the world do 
without it? How shall we be mighty without battle? 
Let the orphan and the widow. the maimed, the help- 
less and the destitute tell! How shall the nations 
prosper, and grow richer without struggle? Let the 
slums and alleys. the “tenements” and the sweat- 
shons declare it! Let the myriads of the patient 
brave, of the mighty weak who have succumbed to 
darkness, devastation and despair proclaim their 
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adoration of this God and tell us that this rule of 


“struggle” which he maintains is indeed the King- 


dom of Heaven, which the Christ taught men to pray 
for. 

Let us hug misery, and woe to our breasts as the 
Spartan youth hid a glowing spark against his naked 
flesh. What virtue so great as fortitude! 

Oh, sorrowing, suffering but rebellious proletariat, 
rejoice in this crowning glory of your lot, and pity 
the poor rich! L. W. WHITEHEAD. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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Old Solto Mars: ‘Say, we’d beter move out of the Heavens. It'll be our 


turn next.” —Los Angeles Times. 


Andrew Carnegie’s Ambition 


“Andrew Carnegie’s one ambition was as a young 
man,” declared Mr. Hewitt, “not to be a slave to 
want. He was determined to get there. Well, he 
‘got there. And now his view is that he is the trustee 
of this unparalleled fortune which he desires used in 
the interests of the public. 2 

“Other men of wealth are also regarding their for- 
tunes in the same way. John D. Rockefeller, for 
instance, spends more time in thinking how best to 
devote his money to the good of the people than in 
planning deals for the Standard Oil Company. This 
is the new thing which has come into the world with 
the beginning of the century. Carnegie, himself, in 
his book just issued calls it the Gospel of Wealth. 
By the close of this century I prophecy we can't find 
a rich man who will not be ashamed to keep his 
wealth entirely to himself. ' 

“As to the objection that a great private fortune 
means the robbery of the working man,” continued 
Mr. Hewitt, “the great universe of wealth today 1s 
due not to capital nor to labor, but to ability. The 
man of brains is the producer of wealth. To each 
according to his merits, and to those to whom. is 
confided a great amount of property, the obligation 
to use it for the general benefit.” ; 

{Mayor Hewitt and myself are not far apart in our 
idea that the rich are now coming to think more about 
getting rid of their money than getting more. It's 
really the philosophical position. “Che poor have been 
doing the “giving” long enough—H. G. W.] 

* Kk 

“I speak not of forcible annexation, for that 
cannot be thought of. That by our code of morality 
would be criminal aggression.’—William McKinley, 


Message to Congress, April 11, 1808. 


A Book Mark 


We frequently see persons in insane hospitals who 
were sent there in consequence of what are called 
religious mental disturbances. I confess that I think 
better of them than of many who hold the same 
opinions and yet keep their wits, and appear to enjoy 
life very well outside of the asylums. Any decent 
person ought to go mad if he really holds such opin- 
ions; and it is very much to his discredit, in every 
point of view, if he does not. Anything that is 
brutal, cruel, heathenish: that makes life hopeless for 
most of mankind. and perhaps for entire races; any- 
thing that assumes the necessity of exterminating 
instincts whicch were given to be regulated—no mat- 
ter whether a fakir or a monk or a deacon believes 
it—if received, ought to produce insanity in every 
well-regulated mind. That condition is. under such 
circumstances, a normal one. | am very much 
ashamed of some people for retaining their reason. 
If they were not the most stupid or the most selfish 
of human being they would become non compos 
montis at once.—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


*x Ok OK 


It is not the circumstance but the mental attitude 
toward it, that makes the difference in men. 
sk sk k 


Before a man can make something, he must be 
something.—Ruskin. 
* CK OK 
“Define your terms and beware of the treachery 


of words.” 
* ok Ok 
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